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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus... . . , . + Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3. ee 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 


Jesus cee Ridtal’s 4 « * Matt. 3:13to 4:11 

4. Jamuary 24. _~~ Rejected at Nazareth . . . . Luke 4 : 16-30 
5. January 31.—-Jesus Calls Four Disciples ..... . Luke 5: 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum.*. ... . Mark 1 : 21-34 
. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins. . . . . . . . . Mark 2: 1-12 
4 February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt. 12: 1-13 


9. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word . . Matt. 7 : 21-29 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm... ..... Mark 4 : 35-41 
11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 

Oe hc a Aa Oo Matt. 14: 1-12 
12. March 20,—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . . Matt. 14: 13-23 
13. March 27.—Review. 


1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon ...... Mark 7 : 24-37 
en | ee ohn 20: 11-18 

2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ... .... ] fark 8 : 27-48 
3. April r7.—Jesus Tramsfigured ......... Mark g : 2-13 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ..... . Luke ro : 1-16 
5. May 1.—Prayerand Promise. ......... Luke rr: 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 
May 15.—The ProdigalSon .......... Luke 15: 11-24 

§ May 22.—Jesus Teaches Humility ....... Mark 10 : 35-45 
Ir, The Day of Pentecost : 5 ian Acts 2: 4-11 


9g. May 29.—The Passover ee te Coe Matt 26: 17-30 

10. June 5.—Christ’s Trial Before Pi'ate ....... Mark 15: 1-15 

1r. June 12.—Chris* Crucified o 2.0 0 ¢ MpatR 8g ¢ OB90 

12. June ro.—Christ Risen... . . . 2... eee Matt 28: 1-15 

13. June 26.—Review 

Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Kible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Luke 2: 40-52 ..... ‘The boyhood of Jesus 
Tuesday.— Matt. 3: 13 to4: 11. lhe baptism and temptation 
Wednesday.—Luke 4 : 14-30. Jesus rejected at Nazareth 
Thursday.—Mark 1 : 21-34 A sabbath at Capernaum 
Friday.—Mark2:1-12. ....... . . Jesus forgives sin 
Saturday.— Matt. 7 : 2t-29. . Hearers and doers of the word 
Sunday.— Mark 4 : 35-41 . . . Jesus calms the storm 


< 
Antiphon 
By Mabel Earle P 


HE canyon trestle spans from brink to brink 
These rocks that ice-clad eons rent in twain,— 
Flung out above the dizzy steeps, to link 
Their solitudes of silence with its chain. 


And here but now across the sunrise ran 
A thrill that shook the pines, a gathering roar, 
As down the rails the embodied Might of Man 
Swept on, and vanished in the mist once more. 


Then, in the hush‘that fell on rock and ridge, 
A voice of sunrise answered unafraid ; 

A meadow lark beside the mountain bridge 
Poised on an airy birch-crest sang and swayed. 


So through the reddening mist went up to God 
The antiphon wherein Earth blent her best; 
Man’s mind, victorious over fire and clod, 
Love’s morning music from the swaying crest! 
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“Resigned” to Joy 


rhere is always more reason for joy than for 


gloom, if we would only see it. In spite of the key- 
note of joy that sounds through the New Testament 
and the Old, and in spite of the richer blessings God 
sends his children to-day than ever they had in Bible 
times, we Christians have a great way of ‘* bearing 
up’’ and ‘resigning ourselves’* and ‘accepting 
His will’’—as though it were the hardest thing we 


did! ‘Thy will be done’’ is the most triumphant ~ 


song of gladness the Christian can utter. What if we 
had to pray « Help us to-day, Lord, while thy will 
cannot be done’’! Then indeed we might be down- 
cast. But’no man from Adam to ourselves has ever 
had to ‘‘resign'’ himself to that. Thank God, His 
will may always be done in our lives, ‘if we will-let: it. 


There is greater cause for joy than in anything else in 
heaven or earth. When sorrow or temptation is well- 
niyh crushing us, ‘‘thy will be done’’ is the one 
sure joy we can yet hold on to. Let us cease de- 
priving ourselves of the best and surest joy we have ! 


=< 
Taking the Best Way 


Some things will make a difference some day— 
if not now. There is a best way to do most of the 
common duties of life, even though they seem to ac- 
complish just as satisfactory results in another way. 
In the addressing of a letter, for instance, it is better to 
do it in a mode most accommodating to the postal 
service. ‘‘I'm not afraid but that the letter will get 
there all right,’’ said a youth, on being informed of a 
better way to address it. That is not the question. 
No doubt the letter would carry. But the habit of 
thinking that things will do any way is one of the pre- 
sages of failure in life. The habit of caring for the 
best way is the habit that leads to success. The thing 
of to-day is small ; the habit it forms is great. 
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Uselessness of Mere Knowledge 

Mere knowledge counts for little. Some men 
would be worth far more with one-tenth of their present 
knowledge put into life, than with their present unused 
accumulation of things known but not used, Even 
having a knowledge of things eternal and of the way of 
salvation is worse than having no knowledge unless it is 
made part of life. - A Christian man who was inter- 


“ 


ested in straightening out another's ideas on Christ 
and religion said to a sympathetic friend, ‘‘ Don't you 
wish had what I have?"’ ‘Do you mean in 
your living. so close to Christ ?'’ was the answer, - 
and it was a disturbing answer. The first speaker had 
been thinking more of his mere knowledge of saving 
truth than of how his own life was affected by it. A 
life that is moved and guided by all that it knows of 
Christ will do far more to show others their need of 
Christ, and to win them to him, than the most flawless 
presentation of all the facts of the Gospels. Men 
could be saved only by a Life ; we can help to save 
men only by lives that reveal the Life. 


x 





Whole-Hearted 


Half-heart is no better than half-hot. A passenger 
asked the engineer, when the train stopped, whether 
he was short of water, and was answered, ‘‘ Oh, no! 
There's lots of water, but it ain't bilin’.’’ Many 
lives are held back for the same reason. John made 
his remarks about the lukewarm Christianity of the 
Laodiceans sufficiently pointed to be clearly unger- 
stood. Many times all that a man needs in order to 
be a success in the work of God's kingdom is to go on 
doing exactly the things he is now doing, but to do 
them with all his might instead of only with his little 
finger. Plainest, simplest Christian lives can shine 
like the apostles’ when they get their baptism of fire. 
In the records of Israel we are told that when Judah 
sought Jehovah ‘‘ with their whole desire,’’ he was 
found of them. In God's service the holy heart will 
be the whole hear 
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Enlarging the Bounds of the Kingdom 


S° MUCH of human life and society as is gov- 

erned and controlled by love is of the kingdom of 

God. Not love as a mere fruitless emotion has 

this honor, but love as a law of action, a controlling 

principle, which will make a man go without his 

dinner or his sleep for the sake of those he loves, and 
think it no hardship, but rather a joy. 

To get this area of love enlarged is much of the 
true economy of human life. Some by their acts 
and inftuence tend to narrow it. They are selfish, 
fault-finding, cynical, or morose. They set people's 
teeth on edge by the tone in which they speak to 
them. They are always standing upon their rights 
and provoking quarrels. Their talk runs ever on ‘‘ the 
seainy side’’ of things. To hear them you would 
suppose that nothing but the meanest motives govern 
men of all positions and professions. They leave us 
nothing in the world to admive, and therefore nothing 
to love, and their influence is to shut a man up in 
himself from any real heart-touch with his fellows. 

In this pessimist age this type of mind is far more 
common than it was half a century ago, and it is one 
against which a wise man will guard himself and his 
own as he might against the bubonic plague. It has 
done more to paralyze the strength of all good causes, 
to dry up the springs of right feeling and right action, 
than has any other evil of our time, unless it be the 
love of money. It is the latest and worst embodiment 
of that spirit of judgment, of criticism, which our 
Lord so expressly forbade to his disciples, and which 
he foresaw would be one of the especial hindrances 
to the advance of the kingdom of love. 

A second class do little or nothing for the extension 
of the kingdom, ‘although they also have no wish nor 
will to comtract Hs bounds. . They take what love they 
get in life, wand they repay .it in due measure, but 
without anything of-the divine warmth and generosity 
which befit the kingdom.:; They love, in reasonable 
and respectable fashion, their. households, their kin- 





dred, and their neighbors, if these are amiable and 
kindly. They even have a mild sentiment of regard 
for mankind at large, and under pressure or by force 
of habit they contribute to the cause of missions. 
They believe they love God, as they certainly do not 
hate him, and as they find in themseives sundry 
agreeable sentiments toward their Creator, and they 
would be glad to see every one do as much. 

But they leave the boundaries of the kingdom, at 
the best, no wider than they found them. They con- 
quer no new areas for their Master. They overcome 
none of his enemies by loving them into love. They 
add nothing to God's possessions by their lives. 
They have none of that divine usury of spiritual 
gain which our Lord so much commends. They are 
living upon what has been already subdued to God 
by the lives and the influence of love's heroes, who 
loved, as God does, with unselfish passion and noble 
abandon. But their own lives are barren of such 
good. Against this unprofitable life our Lord warns 
us. ‘‘If ye love them that love you, what thank have 
ye ? for even sinners love those that love them, And 
if ye do good to them that do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners do the same."’ 

The third class are God's overcomers, who over- 
come men’s hate by love, their indifference by warmth 
of heart, their coldness by generosity, and thus extend 
the bounds of his kingdom. ‘These are coworkers with 
God, for they are adopting exactly his own methods 
in dealing with their brethren. His love moves him 
to giving, to serving, to pouring his life into all the 
channels of existence, and especially to bestowing his 
gifts upon the evil and the thankless, as well as upon 
the good and the thankful. Thus he seeks to win 
men to himself by the largeness and generosity of his 
gifts, especially by that supreme gift with which he 
enriched a thankless world in giving us his Son. * +‘ Ye 
therefore shall be perfect [or thorough, complete}, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect,"’ is said in con- 
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nection with this very matter of giving and loving 
where no return is promised or certain. This is the 
very completeness of God as the Son of God sets it 
forth. 

To grow into God's likeness, to be indeed the sons 
of the Highest, is the reward which our Lord sets be- 
fore his disciples in this matter. But good things 
come not singly. Those who live this life not only 
are blessed in themselves, but they are privileged to 
see greater ends served in the conquest of others to 
the life of love. The Apostle bids us do acts of kind- 
ness to our unfriends, as in so doing we ‘‘ shall heap 
coals of fire upon their heads.’’ A good old preacher 
used to add, ‘* Not to burn them, but to melt them,’’ 

and that surely is the sense. We are to keep on 
doing the good the Gospels erjoin whether we see 
fruit or not, but we are not forbidden to look for the 
fruit of awakening love in others. So our Lord ex- 
pressly says. He was a true and severe judge of men. 
Yet he says that, if we act toward others in the spirit 
of unselfish love, we shall see them respond in the 
same spirit. ‘‘ Good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, running over, shall they pour into your 
bosom.'' He who never spake aught but the simple 
truth, and never flattered with his tongue, tells us to 
expect this response, and thus tells us that in this way 
we may enlarge the bounds of his kingdom. 




















May We Always Know What is Right ? 


There are certain readers of The Sunday School 
Times whose opinions and criticisms are more than 
ordinarily valued, because of their known soundness 
of judgment and their long-time sympathy with the 
purposes and principles for which The Sunday School 
Times stands. When an editorial statement in these 
columns is questioned by such a reader, itis probable 
that the same question is in the mind of more than 
one thoughtful student of life and the Bible. - Here 
is a question of this sort from a valued Massachusetts 
friend : 

For a good many years I have given hearty assent to the 
dogmatism of The Sunday School Times,—certitude is some- 
times more persuasive than argument,—but two positions you 
have lately taken have made me halt. One need not be men- 
tioned now ; let it do to name the other, which is your first 
short editorial in to-day's issue, February 27, 1904,—‘' Know- 
ing That We Are Right,"’ by the test of ‘‘ prayer and brains." 
Probably you will consent that there are few, if any, brainier 
men than M. Pobyedonostseff and Count Tolstoi living to- 
dav. Perhaps you will admit President Witte into this trio. 
It is pretty sure that the world contains no men who pray 
more. ‘They are selected simply because they are the most 
widely known, perhaps, while all eyes are looking towards 
Russia, and known in and for their intense religiousness. If 
brains and prayer are infallible, these men surely are “‘ right." 
Do you think they are so? Again, the sweetest prayer of un- 
inspired tongue was written by a very brainy man,—‘' Lead, 
Kindly Light,"’—and your paragraph almost suggests that you 
had it in mind ; but you will hardly confess, as Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, that Newman's next “‘step’’ was 
a ‘‘right’’ one. With the spirit of your editorial | cordially 
agree, and could tell some interesting illustrations applying to 
‘the business office "' from my personal experience, but as a 
dogmatic proposition the statement that ‘‘ no man need ever 
be in doubt as to the best thing to do "’ is a little too hazardous 
to tell to—everybody ! Don't you think so? 

Our Lord's answer to this settles the question for 
his followers. His disciples asked Jesus how they 
should pray. He made some suggestions as to the 
form of proper prayer, and then said: ‘* Ask, and it 
shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shal! be opened unto you. For every one that 
asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened.’’ Later 
one of those disciples, writing to his co-workers in 
Christ's service about the promises which the Master 
had made to his followers, said: ‘‘If any of you lack- 
eth wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not; and -it shall be given 
him. But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting."’ 
The principles of life and action which our Lord gives 
us are not affected by the actions or lives of any indi- 
viduals. If a promise made by the Father through 
the Son does not seem to be fulfilled in the life of a 
man in Russia, or in the life of a man in the next 
block, what of it? The trouble is not likely to be 
with the promise or its Maker. There are two diffi- 
culties in the way of passing upon the lives of other 
men in their relation to God's promises. No man 
knows how far another man has complied with the 
conditions of the promise ; no man dares say whether 
another man is ‘‘right.'' There is one Judge of men, 
and He is not a man. 
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Are there, then, ‘‘conditions’’ to be met? Is not 
the promise of wisdom open to everybody, after all ? 
No promise ever made by the Father was without its 
conditions. It is not ‘‘hazardous,"’ but perfectly 
safe, to offer this promise of light on our every next 
step, to ‘‘everybody '*—who complies with the con- 
ditions. One of the conditions is that we must be 
wholly and loyally in the Father's service ; the prom- 
ise was made to disciples ; it was extended by dis- 
ciples to those who were in Christ's service. A bank 
robber trying to open the bank’s vault who had ex- 
hausted all his ingenuity unsuccessfully, could not 
fairly expect his thoughtful prayer to God to result in 
new light on how to break through. But the trusting 
follower of the Lord who, in the Lord's service, lacks 
wisdom as to the next step, and asks of God in 
faith, nothing doubting, that light be given, will re- 
ceive that light, when it is needed, and enough for 
one step more, This promise holds good in Russia 
and in America, It is not for us to prove or disprove 
it in other men's lives. We have the privilege of 
claiming it for our own lives. 


x 
How Shall Christians View Darwin ? 


A vote taken in the London newspapers at the 
close of the nineteenth century brought out the esti- 
mate that Hegel and Darwin were the two minds 
which had most profoundly influenced that century. 
The questions Darwin raised are still under discussion 
among men of science, and the inferences drawn from 
his teachings by some of his disciples are still per- 
plexing many believers. ‘‘An Honest Inquirer’’ 
writes from New York state : 


Can, or ought, a Christian to accept the theories of Darwin 
on the evolution of man? Will you not name some book that 
might be helpful to your readers in forming a judgment on 
this great question ? 


Darwinism is but one of several forms of the theory 
of evolution. Evolution is the belief that the differ- 
ences between the various species of organic life are 
not ultimate facts, but that each species has - been 
produced by gradual changes from that next below it 
in the scale of existence. Darwinism is that form of 
the theory which finds the cause of these changes in 
the adaptation of individuals to their environment, in 
order the better to succeed in the great conflict for 
existence. It is a theory of the mechanism by which 
evolution has been effected, and it is rejected by many 
who hold to the theory of evolution itself. Darwin 
himself did not teach that it enables us to dispense 
with the belief in a Creator. He closes his first great 
book with the declaration that life, with all its poten- 
cies, was originally breathed ‘‘ by the Creator’’ into 
the first forms of organic being. And in his letters 
he refers with evident satisfaction to Charles Kings- 
ley's finding nothing in the theory which was incon- 
sistent with an earnest Christian faith. It was not 
Darwin, but disciples like Haeckel, who put forward 
the theory as making the ‘‘ hypothesis ’’ of a Creator 
superfluous. 

No one is under any necessity to believe any theory 
of evolution, for, as Huxley said, so long as the varia- 
tions actually produced in existing animals leave the 
resultant forms of animal life mutually fertile, while 
species are mutually infertile, it cannot be said that 
the theory has been proved scientifically ; that is, we 
have no observation of such changes actually taking 
place as would account for the origin of species by 
derivation from lower to higher. And no one is 
under any necessity to believe Darwin's theory of the 
method by ‘which such variations are effected, since 
Weismann has given strong reasons for believing 
that acquired characteristics are not transmitted by 
heredity. 

No Christian can accept Darwinism as a theory 
which accounts for man’s spiritual and moral nature, 
as though the highest human capacities were but spe- 
cializations of animal prudences and gregariousness. 
As Wallace and others of the school have pointed 
out, it may account for ‘‘man’s place in nature"’ as 
an animal, but not for man’s place adove nature as a 
spiritual being. Nor can any theist accept the view 
that mere pressure of circumstances has been left to 
do the work which men of all ages have been accus- 
tomed to ascribe to the guiding hand of Providence. 

Reverent and conservative Christian thinkers have 
expressed themselves as finding nothing in the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution which is inconsistent with 
the faith of a Christian ; that is, they find nothing 
contrary to the Bible record in believing that God 
created species mediately, the lower from the higher, 
instead of each directly out of nothing. All the spe- 
cies of the animal world may stand for stages in the 
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creation of man, although the Mosaic account gives 
us only the first and the last;— dust and man,—just-as _ 
the genealogies of Scripture often skip intermediate 
generations in tracing descent in a family line. 

Good books on the subject are ‘‘ The Ethical Im- 
port of Darwinism "’ (Scribners), by Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, President of Cornell University ; «« De- 
velopment : What It Can Do and What It Cannot 
Do'’ (Scribners), by Dr. James McCosh; * Chris- 
tianity and Evolution’ (Whittaker), by James Ive- 
rach ; ‘‘ Can the Old Faith Live with the New? Or, 
The Problem of Evolution and Revelation’’ (Scrib- 
ners), by George Matheson. Henry Drummond's 
** Ascent of Man"’ (James Pott & Co) is an argument 
for the theory of evolution from a Christian standpoint. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of gaan interest. if not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally, Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘RICHMOND, IND.—We wish to create interest in our Sun- 
day-school in foreign missions, Will you tell us how to do it? 


Children and young people are seldom interested in 
missions until they become interested in concrete examples 
of missionary work, Instead of talking to them in a gene- 
ral way about foreign missions, give them something spe- 
cific. It is not always best to have the missionary offerings 
taken for specific objects exclusively, but specific objects 
will create the interest needed to bring the offerings for the 
general work. Tell about one particular mission, or mis- 
sion field, or mission enterprise. Tell about some Sun- 
day-school that has to meet out under a tree because they 
have no building. Show pictures of some of the missionary 
fields, or some of the missionary workers, or some of the 
children, or men and women, who are helped through the 
missions of your own church, You can get plenty of good 
literature by applying to the missionary agencies of your 
own church in this very line, I think. 

CLEVELAND, O.—1. How are the delegates to the Inter- 
national Convention chosen? 2. About how many are there? 
3. What countries are represented? 4. How are the commit- 
tees on lessons chosen, how many are there of them, and what 
are their names ?—F:-}.-W. - iz : 

1. By the various state and provincial Sunday-school as- 
sociations, selecting four times as many delegates from a 
given state as the state has representatives in Congress, and 
preserving the same general proportion in the provinces, 
For example, your state (Ohio) has twenty-three represen- 
tatives in Congress, and is entitled to ninety-two delegates 
to the International Convention. ‘The basis of representa- 
tion may be changed before the next convention, 

2. About two thousand, in round numbers. 

3. All of North America, though, as a matter of fact, 
there is very little representation from all parts except the 
United States and Canada. 

4. The International Convention meets triennially. When 
in session it appoints a Nominating Committee, composed 
of one member from each state, province, and territory. 
This committee nominates the officers of the convention, 
The work of selecting the Lesson Committee is generally 
assigned to a sub-committee of the Nominating Committee, 
to be reported by them back to the Nominating Committee, 
and then presented to the convention, The Lesson Com- 
mittee. when chosen, serves for six years, or for what is 
called a ‘‘lesson term.’’ The lesson plan is te cover the 
Bible as thoroughly as possible in a course of six years’ 
lessons, This committee must be chosen a considerable 
time in advance, so that their lesson selections may be pre- 
pared far enough ahead to accommodate the lesson-help 
writers and publishers, The committee appointed at Den- 
ver in June, 1902, will select the lessons for the years 1906 
to 1911, both inclusive. There are fifteen members on the 
Lesson Committee located in North America. There is also 
the British Section, composed of nine members, who have a 
voice in the selection of the Lessons, because they are now 
used in all parts of the world, The names of the Commit- 
tee are as follows: John Potts, D.D., Chairman, Toronto, 
Ont. ; A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Secretary, New York City ; 
B. B. Tyler, D.D., Denver, Colo. ; President J. S. Stahr, 
D.D., Lancaster, Pa. ; Professor John R. Sampey, D.D., 
Louisville, Ky. ; John R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn. ; Moe 
sheim Rhodes, D.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D.D., Denver, Colo. ; the Rev. Principal E. I. Rexford, 
B.A., Montreal, Quebec; Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., 
Chicago, Ill.; O. P. Gifford, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Principal 
William Patrick, D.D., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Professor 
Charles R. Hemphill, D.D., Louisville, Ky. ; Edwin L, 
Shuey, M.A., Dayton, O,; the Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Chicago, Ill. British Section: S. G. Green, D.D., Lon- 
don, Eng.; Charles Waters, London, Eng.; Edward 
Towers, London, Eng.; J. Munro Gibson, D.D., Lone 
don, Eng.; W. H. Groser, London, Eng. ; Rev. C. H. 
Kelly, London, Eng. ; Bishop Frank W. Warne, Calcutta, 
India ; Archibald Jackson, Melbourne, Australia; F. F, 
Belsey, Esq., London, Eng. 


(Mr. Lawrance's Question Box is continued on page 155) 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field ” 











“Dig it Out!” 

Persistence is just as much needed as intelligence in the 
work of the Sunday-school. W. C. Pearce, International 
Superintendent of Teacher-Training, gives a reminiscence 
of his boyhood that has its meaning for all. He was set at 
work one day to clear the brush and small growth from a 
piece of prairie land. He toiled steadily with boyish zeal 
until he had made a clean job of it, with the exception of 
one large stump. Then his father appeared on the scene 
to inspect the work. He scrutinized the condition of the 
field, and then turned inquiringly to his son. ‘* William,” 
he asked, ‘‘ why didn’t you get out that stump?’’ William 
was somewhat taken aback, but he answered, with a lurk- 
ing sense of shame, ‘‘ It is too big.’’ ‘* William,’’ said the 
elder Pearce, looking his son in the eye, ‘* the same kind 
of digging that got out the others would get this out,—the 
same kind, only there’s more of it. Dig it out!’’ And 
he went home, leaving the boy to dig. He got the stump 
out of the ground, and a life lesson out of the incident. 


% 
What an Arkansas Canvass Did 


They had a house-to-house visitation at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, recently, and within about sixty days it was re- 
ported from state headquarters that the following things had 
happened as a direct result of the effort : 

A live county Sunday-school association, 

Two mission Sunday-schools. 

One mission for preaching service. 

Two Home Departments organized. 

Two Cradle Rolls and a primary department. 

At least fifty additions to the various churches. 

Notable increase in attendance at Sunday-schools, and 
one school reporting fifty per cent increase. 

The various denominations put in touch with thousands 
whom they did not know before. More zeal among work- 
ers, The seed still growing. 


% 
Summer Schools at Small Expense 


Questions of expense apparently need not deter state 
associations from conducting summer schools. In address- 
ing the conference of Field Workers of the First District 
in Portland, Maine, January 19-21, W. C. Pearce, Inter- 
national Superintendent of Teacher-Training, commended 
most earnestly the feasibility of these schools, He assured 
the conference that state associations need not hesitate to 
pian for summer schools on account of the expense. He 
cited as an illustration a school held in Illinois, with five 
hundred students in attendance, at which free-will offerings 
were received, but no tuition fees. The net cost of this 
to the state association, although high-grade speakers were 
empioyed, was twenty-five dollars, 


“ 
An Indiana County Saved 


Last spring one of the counties in Indiana was threat- 
ened with disorganization. Only one county officer was 
willing to work, and she was so discouraged that she would 
agree to serve only until the end of the year, May 30. 

The Executive Committee of the State Association de- 
cided to send a representative from the State Office to as- 
sist this one faithful worker in securing co-operation from 
the leading Sunday-school workers of the community. 

The visit was planned for the purpose of meeting the 
people personally, of perfecting plans for a county conven- 
tion, and securing the right persons for the county officers, 
that they might study the work and agree to do it before 
the time for election in the convention. There is no rail- 
road in the county, and the helper from the State Associa- 
tion, with the County Secretary, drove to the town in the 
heart of the county where they desired to hold the conven- 
tion. Previous to the coming of the state helper the sec- 
retary had arranged with a friend to have the Sunday- 
school superintendent of the village Sunday-school meet 
them at dinner. We made our plans around the dinner- 
table. The program was outlined, the music planned for, 
and the committee on arrangements appointed. The 
helper from the State Association then drove to the county 
seat, and called upon a pastor who was not sure that his 
school would be benefited by a county organization, and 
scarcely believed it wise to attempt anything in that direc- 
tion. We unfolded to him the benefits which every school 
in the county was unconsciously receiving through the or- 
ganized work, and led out to the good things waiting for 
them if they were only in touch to receive them. After an 
earnest conversation, this pastor was so won to the work 
that he agreed to become the county president if other 
competent men could be secured to assist in the other 
offices. He suggested some co-workers, and these were 
won in the same way. 

Before leaving the county seat we called upon the edi- 
tors of the county papers, and they agreed to publish each 


week until the convention any information from state head- 
quarters, and thoroughly advertise the convention. Some 
sign-painters agreed to put posters throughout the county, 
and every one but one clergyman was feeling that a county 
Sunday-school convention was a great thing. 

When we returned, a few weeks later, to attend the con- 
vention, we found the little church well filled with dele- 
gates from all over the county, wearing official badges and 
carrying note-books. One man said, ‘‘I never knew be- 
fore what it would mean for all of us to come together in 
this way. I am going back home to have a better Sun- 
day-school.’’— Beulah Buchanan, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“ 
When Reporting for Your County 


Most state convention programs devote a certain period 
to ** Reports from Counties.’’ This can be the dullest, or 
a bright, interesting part of the program, Glittering gene- 
ralities as to past, present, and future are all too common 
in these county reports. Most people who attend Sunday- 
school conventions know the generalities of the work ; 
what they want is particulars. ‘Tell a single actual inci- 
dent illustrating what the county work is doing for its 
schools or its individuals (if it’s not doing things worth 
telling about, there’s something wrong); tell how many 
townships are and are not organized, and just what that 
organization means ; tell what new or old methods of Sun- 
day-school work (like Home Department, Cradle Roll, 
etc.) have been introduced, and into how many of the 
schools ; give figures or statistics, if they are fresh, reliable, 
and clear; show a county map, so drawn and labeled as to 
show at a glance the strength and weakness of the county ; 
tell what townships or how many schools are contributing 
money to the work, with totals. All these and other facts 
are worth while, and the principle applies equally to re- 
porting townships or districts at a county convention, Or 
if there is nothing to report as having been done, say so 
frankly, and tell just what the county or township defi- 
nitely purposes doing before the next convention,—and 
next time refer to these purposes and show their fulfil- 
ment. One county officer frankly admitted to his state 
convention that he had come there to learn what his 
county ought to do, and promised to come next year with 
a report of it. 

b 


A Hint to Program-Makers 


The preceding paragraph contains suggestions to those 
who are to make county or township reports to their conven- 
tions. But upon the makers of the convention program rests 
the first responsibility for getting good county reports. 
Has every individual who is to report for a county been 
carefully instructed, weeks in advance, on just what he is 
expected to do? If not, whose fault is it if the county report 
be dull or fail entirely to materialize? It is not enough to 
print on the program ‘* One delegate from each county is 
requested to make a three-minute report as to condition of 
organized work in his county and what has been done 
during the past year.’’ A ‘‘ county-reporter’’ stated at a 
convention not long ago that he believed his three minutes 
was for statistics, but he regretted that he hadn’t known 
this, and so he had none. Into the hands of every indi- 
vidual who is to report for a county, some such definite 
suggestions as those given above should be placed long in 
advance ; and it should be mown that that person will be 
present and report on that basis. The real time to plan 
for a good county report is a full year in advance,—at this 
year’s state convention for the next. Let the county 
workers know what you expect of them, not by general 
announcements merely, but by letter and personal visita- 
tion. Then constantly incite and stimulate them to this, 
and you will run less risk of disappointment. All this ap- 
plies equally to county leaders in relation to township 
reports. 


% 
Securing a Welcome for the Convention 


There is everything in knowing how to get an invitation 
for the state convention, Secretary Clark of Ohio knows 
how to do this. Eighteen months before the time set he 
visits the city selected, interests the leading workers and 
the people, and gets a committee appointed to see what 
can be done. By wise and full correspondence, and per- 
haps another visit, he guides the movement until the city 
Sunday-school organization, the pastors, the individual 
Sunday-schools, the mayor and councils, and the news- 
papers, are all committed and enthusiastic. At this year’s 
state convention the workers rejoice when a large and re- 
sponsible delegation rises to its feet and claims the conven- 
tion, with ‘all its blessings and all its burdens, for next 
year. After that, he goes again to assist in the organizing 
of the local committee, to advise as to the best methods of 
handling the details, and to see that all the convention’s 
needs are fully provided for. Things generally ‘‘ happen ’’ 


to succeed when the leader is determined that they shall, 
and knows how and when to work for them.— Zhe Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson, President of the International “ield 
Workers’ Association, 


% 
A School of Methods at Northfield 


Where should summer schools be located? It was the 
general sentiment of the Field Workers of the Maritime 
Provinces and New Enyland states in session at Portland, 
Maine, January 19-21, that small towns, in which the school 
would command the interest of the local community, are 
most favorable to the school’s best success, For many 
reasons a religious center like Northfield, Massachusetts, 
offers great advantages. Its influences are strong factors 
in the spirit of any school for those who would teach the 
word of God. With this in mind, the Massachusetts State 
Sunday-school Association has arranged for a summer 
school, to be held at Northfield from July 16 to 25, at 
which several international workers will give instruction. 
During the sessions Dr, G. Campbell Morgan will conduct 
Bible studies every morning. 


Getting Graded Supplemental Lessons 


The call from progressive Sunday-school workers of the 
Second International District for a graded course of sup- 
plemental lessons was voiced by the Field Workers in 
conference at Philadelphia, January 25-30, in the unani- 
mous adoption of these resolutions : 


Resolved, That we, Sunday-school Field Workers in insti- 
tute session at Philadelphia, January 29, 1904, have learned 
with interest and satisfaction that the Committee on Education 
of the International Executive Committee has appointed a 
sub-committee on graded supplemental or second lessons, and 
express our readiness to co-operate in whatever way the com- 
mittee may be pleased to suggest. 

Resolved, That we are of the opinion that the Sunday-school 
workers of the Second District as a rule will welcome a propo- 
sition for an International suggestive outline of graded supple- 
mental or second lessons. 


Make a Demonstration ! 


The township Sunday-school association of Franklin and 
Prairie townships, Franklin County, Ohio, has found that 
township conventions are much more practical if some 
special object is sought for accomplishment. At our con- 
vention one year age we devoted our greatest efforts to 
showing why ‘‘ Christmas treating ’’ is not desirable. As 
a result, where the majority of the schools had in former 
years been following that custom, only one school out of 
seven continued it last year. We have for several years 
been talking ‘‘Cradle Roll.’’ This year, in the church 
where the convention was held, we publicly organized a 
Cradle Roll for the Sunday-school. The superintendent 
distributed enrolment cards in the morning at Sunday- 
school. In the a:ternoon we organized with twenty-three 
babies. When they saw how easily it was accomplished, 
two other schools signified their intention of doing the 
same. We (find it most interesting to have people from 
our own schools do most of the talking, rather than secur- 
ing outside talent.—/. D. Riebel Galloway, Ohio. 


2 
Gleanings from the Field 


Three small schools in one little village combined to pay 
seventeen dollars to send a delegate to the Sunday-school 
convention of Indian Territory, held in Vinita, 


Additions to church-membership from the Sunday- 
school in Illinois were, in one year, 23,523. The year’s 
missionary offerings from the Sunday-schools in that state 
amounted to $88,173.91. 


An admirable eight-page ‘‘ model constitution’’ for a 


county Sunday-school association has been issued by the 
Colorado State Association. A two-cent stamp to Secretary 
J. C. Carman, 2015 20th Ave., Denver, will bring it. 


For the first time in the history of Colorado Association 
work, the county boards generally held a mid-year meeting 
last fall, making it strictly an institute or school of methods. 
The general verdict is, ‘*‘ We get more practical help in 
these than in our conventions. Give us more institute 
work.’’ Great credit is due Mrs. J. A. Walker, state pri- 
mary and junior superintendent, for the success of these 
institutes. 

Said a day-school teacher as she received her diploma 
from the Rev. Charles L. Oliver, Pennsylvania’s State Nor 
mal [Teacher-Training] Superintendent, ‘* This means 
more to me than my diplomas from the secular norma! 
schools.’’ What will it mean to the Sunday-school when 
all its teachers have such an exalted idea of their office ? 
Pennsylvania enrolled during the past year 1,445 norma! 
students, and graduated 450,—the largest number in any 
year from any state. 
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Jesus’ Interest 
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in the Crowd 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


WO Greek words in the New Testa- 
ment are rendered by ‘‘ multitude’’ in 

our English Bibles. The first and 
4 more common is och/os, meaning a 
crowd or casual collection of people, 
without any organized character. This 
occurs forty-nine times in the first Gos- 
pel, thirty-eight in the second, forty- 
one in the third, and twenty in the fourth, besides 
twenty-two times in Acts, and four times in the Apoca- 
lypse,—a total of one hundred and seventy - four 
times. The other is f/e/hos, and means strictly a 
multitude, laying the stress on the numbers which 
compose it, and not on its lack of unity. This occurs 
thirty times in the New Testament,—eight times in 
Luke's Gospel, and seventeen times in the Acts, thrice 
in Mark, and twice in John. 

This enumeration shows that the presence of the 
multitudes in the gospel story is a very notable fact. 
Our Lord addressed himself to three classes of his 
people, —to the rulers and religious leaders of Israel, 
to the select class called out of the nation for an 
especial service as disciples and apostles, and to the 
people at lazye as they assembled in multitudes to 
hear him. ‘There is nothing more original in his 
methods than his appeal to this last class. Even the 
Hebrew prophets made their appeal mainly to the 
civil and the religious leaders of the nation, and only 
on exceptional occasions—as Elijah on Carmel—do we 
find them making their address to the whole nation. 
We must go back to Moses to find a messenger from 
God who (especially in Deuteronomy) made the 
wider appeal, and it was rather to an armed camp 
than to a diffused nation that the lawgiver spoke. 

Of this multitude gathered in Judza or in Galilee 
we know something from Josephus, who was born six 
years after the conversion of Paul, and who died at 
the close of the first century. In his description of 
the Jewish situation, from the days of Herod to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (A. D, 70), the mul- 
titude plays a very prominent part, through its open- 
ness to the seductions of demagogues, who appealed 
to its patriotism or. its fanaticism against the house of 
Herod or the Roman rulers. We have two references 
to this turbulence in the New Testament (Luke 13: 
4; Acts 5 : 36, 37). The Jewish, and, still more, the 
Galilean. multitude was made of very inflammable 
stuff, and was ready to force upon Jesus the role of a 
Theudas or a Judas of Galilee if he had not avoided 
them (John 6:15). It had only vague and unspir- 
itual notions of what the kingdom and the hope of 
Israel were. It thought of these chiefly as release 
from the oppressive yoke of Rome, and possibly the 
erection of a Jewish empire on the ruins of that of 
Rome. Some such expectation inspired its hosannas 
on the day of our Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. But when he entered the temple to cleanse it 
and teach the people, instead of using his miraculous 
power to overthrow Pilate and to overmaster the Ro- 
man garrison, then it turned against him, 

Yet it was to the multitude that our Lord addressed 
much of his most important teaching, especially those 
discourses which set forth the kingdom of heaven in 
its true nature as a kingdom and life of service, and 
exhibit his Father as the greatest and most loving of 
all who serve and help. It was upon the bodies of 
the mulutude that he wrought most of his healing 
miracles. It was they whom he fed in the wilderness, 
having too much compassion to send them hungry on 
their long walk back to Capernaum. It was over their 
spiritual needs that he mourned, seeing them as 
scattered sheep, without a shepherd (Matt. 9 : 36; 
Mark 6: 34). And at times the multitude was moved 
to respond to his teaching, as it had to that of John, 
and to make it perilous for the rulers to lay hands 
upon him (Mark 11 : 32; Luke 20 : 19). 

Our Lord had the deepest sympathy with the multi- 
tude in its real needs of body, mind, and spirit. He 
had none with the masters in Israel, who despised the 
common people for their ignorance of the law (John 
7:49). He himself came of the class in society to 
which most of the multitude belonged. He had been 
born in poverty, and with no better educational ad- 
vantages than they, so that they were astonished at his 
talking to them like a doctor of the law (John 7 : 15). 
But he never used the crowd for any other end than their 
good, unless it were to stop the mobuths of the chief 
priests and elders of the people (Sadducees, doubtless) 
when he posed them with the question about John's 
baptism, which they dared not answer (Matt. 21 : 25). 











It is, however, through the Gospel by Luke, that we 
learn the most about our Lord's relations to the mul- 
titude. This evangelist was not in Judza during our 
Lord's life. He came to Jericho, | believe, to practice 
medicine among the wealthy merchants who thronged 
that important center of trade. There his attention 
was roused by what Bartimzus told him of the cure 
of his blindness, and was made still more lively by 
what Zaccheus said of the influence Jesus had exerted 
on him. He determined to follow this thing up, and 
he tells us that he went to those who knew things at 
first hand. We can see him entering a Galilean vil- 
lage with the questions on his lips: ‘* Was Jesus of 
Nazareth ever here? Whatdid heteach you? What 
did he do to heal the sick?’’ Thus he came into 
contact with those who had been among the multi- 
tude,—that outer circle who were neither disciples 
nor yet critical and carping doctors of the law. From 
them he probably obtained much of what is peculiar 
to the third Gospel. 

And thus were preserved to us some of the most 
precious things in our Lord's teaching, such as the 
four great parables of Luke 15: 1 to 16: 12, words of 
undying comfort to mere sinners, which seem to 
have escaped the ear of the apostles to find welcome 
and retention in the hearts of the common people. 
The third Gospel is marked as the Gospel of the Mul- 
titudes by its greater reverence for our Lord himself. 
Constant living with him had led his apostles to be- 
come used to him, and miracles seen day after day 
lost their interest. It is only in the third Gospel that 
he is called ‘‘the Lord’’ by men who saw him but 
once or twice at most, and who never lost the deep 
impression thus produced on their minds. 

What Jesus ‘‘ began to do and to teach,’’ he goes 
on to do and to teach. He is still deeply interested 
in the multitude, the men on the :areet, the plain 
people. His church sometimes forgets them, and 
sometimes almost despises them. ‘Those who have 
more to spend are too often welcomed as the true 
support of the church, especially in breaking new 
ground. . But the Lord’s heart is with the people, 
especially if they are left shepherdless. He wants 
them all in his kingdom, and the final fruition of his 
sufferings will be in the ‘‘great multitude, which no 
man could number, arrayed in white robes, and 
palms in their hands ; and theycry with a great voice, 
saying, ‘Salvation unto our God, and unto the 
Lamb !'"’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 











About Snakes 
By Charles Mclivaine 


NE of the oldest stories, many thousands of years 
older than the first Christian year, is that of a 
serpent which tempted Eve and thus brought 

trouble into the world. It is not strange that wher- 
ever this story was told a hearty dislike for snakes 
was bred. Neither is it strange that this dislike which 
had been cultivated for so long a time should become 
a part of our nature. Dislike often keeps people 
ignorant ; it prevents them from learning the good in 
a person or thing they think is entirely bad. Prejudice 
is the name for this sort of dislike. And prejudice 
does more harm than snakes. 

There are a few bad snakes and many good ones, 
Even the bad snakes do much good. The farmer has 
no better friend than the black snake and many other 
harmless snakes, which, at sight, he flies at with pitch- 
fork, club, hoe, stone, and kills without mercy or 
discretion. 

Snakes live on the field mice, insects, worms, which 
do so much injury to the farmers’ crops. Now and 
then, as choice morsels, snakes eat young birds, and 
swallow frogs and toads. Frogs and toads are the 
farmers’ friends ; they, too, eat destroying insects, but 
they do not eat mice. The snake is ahead in useful- 
ness. Besides, frogs are fond of small snakes. The 
snakes try to get even. By far the greater number of 
things snakes eat, the farmer and housekeeper are well 
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rid of. The little house snake keeps the cellar clear - 
of roaches, wood-lice, centipedes, bugs, and catches 
mice when it can. They can harm no one. The 
garter and pasture snakes are good friends. 

There are about one hundred and twenty-five species 
of snakes in the United States. Of these not over a 
dozen species are harmful. Not one will willingly 
attack a human being. If snakes are trodden on or 
cornered, such as can will protect themselves. Those 
which have poison fangs use them for this purpose. 
If our snakes have a chance they will always glide 
quietly away. 

There is no possible harm in a snake's tongue. It 
is soft, limber, unable to make a wound. No snake 
stings. No North American 
snake will chase a man. I had 
an uncle who was chased a 
quarter of a mile and scared 
out of his wits by what he sup- 
posed was a black snake. But 
it was nothing but a leather halter strap dragging from 
a halter he had in his coat pocket. Of course it fol- 
lowed him and moved as fast as he did,—which was 
fast. He first saw it when he was getting over a fence. 

No snake gnaws. There is an often told story 
about a snake gnawing into the vitals of an eagle 
which had caught it; and A:sop, who wrote so many 
wonderful fables, tells of a viper which gnawed at a 
file and spoiled its teeth. Maybe it is a pity to spoil 
such good stories, but the truth must be told, —snakes 
never gnaw ; they have no teeth for gnawing. They 
swallow their food whole. They donot, cannot, chew 
it. Excepting the fangs of poisonous snakes, all the 
teeth are short, hard, and very sharp pointed, They 
all point backward, —toward the throat, —and are used 








only to hold the food fast while the snake is swallowing 
it. Even the fangs of poisonous snakes, when not in 


use, are laid backward in a groove in their jaws. They 
kill their prey by a blow. They open their mouths, 
throw forward the fangs, strike. While the fangs are 
in the wound, a poison is thrown down a furrow in 
each of them from sacs at the roots. This enters the 
blood and kills. Harmless snakes catch their prey 
with their mouths, and hold on to it with their hooked 
teeth. 

Snakes take but one mouthful. They can swallow 
objects several times the seeming size of their jaws 
and throats. They have the power of unlocking their 
lower jaws from their sockets, The jaws spread both 
back and front, the skin of the throat stretches, and 
by a series of motions they push their throats over the 
mouthful. They do not really swallow. Usually, they 
take their food in head first, because it goes down easier. 
But I have seen a snake with one leg of a live frog swal- 
lowed and partly digested. It began wrong. 

Some snakes, called constrictors, because they con- 
strict or squeeze, coil themselves around their prey 
and crush it This makes it easier to swallow. The 
great boas of hot regions do this. If you will—l am 
afraid you will not—grasp any snake behind the head, 
it will coil around your arm. You will be astonished 
when you feel how strong it is. 

Snakes’ bodies are covered with a scaly skin. The 
under scales are large, and extend across from side to 
side. The snake raises and lowers them from the 
head backward, and thus has a hold on the ground 
which pushes it along at a regular pace. It cannot 
travel on glass. The wavy side motion, also, helps it 
along. If you will let a snake crawl over your bare 
hand you will feel the motion of its scales. There are 
from two to four hundred joints in the backbone. All 
but about one-seventh of their joints have pairs of 
movable ribs attached to them. This accounts for 
snakes being so limber, and their power to twist them- 
selves. They shed their, skins, usually once a year, 
by beginning at the head and turning them inside 
out. 

They all lay eggs without hard shells. Some bring 
forth their young alive—the eggs hatch in the mother. 
Some mother snakes swallow their young in times of 
danger to them. I have seen the young of the common 
water snake dart down their mother’s throat,—a con- 
venient way of hiding! 

In cold weather snakes become sluggish, and pass 
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gradually into a deep sleep. This lasts all winter. 
They frequently collect in great numbers in chosen 
lodging-places. Poisonous and harmless are often 
found together. They are not particular as to bed- 
fellows, 
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Two Moths 
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Become acquainted with snakes. They are beautiful 


useful creatures. You will soon take pleasure in deny- 
ing nearly all the stories about them. Never kill a 
house, garter, or black snake. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


XIX. SHALL IT BE GENIUS, OR LABOR? 


HE conversion of Dan Murphy was thorough and 
permanent. He cut loose from his vicious life 
absolutely, and went back to his old trade of 

bricklaying. 

The little corner building that he had occupied so 
long was now on the market for a tenant, and the 
sign ‘‘To rent’’ haunted the mind of the young min- 
ister persistently. 

‘« Why not turn it into a free reading-room for men 
and boys ?’’ he asked himself. 

The idea set his brain on fire, and he rushed in 
post haste to lay it before Mrs. Granville, in whom 
he felt sure he would find a faithful coadjutor as well 
as an eager and sympathetic listener. 

‘«] don’t like to throw cold water on you,’’ said 
that honest old counselor ; but I’m not so sure about 
these new-fangled notions of an ‘Institutional 
Church’’ to which your ideas seem leading. I may 
be wrong, but I've got a pretty fixed conviction that 
the church of Christ stands or falls on the specific 
idea of developing the spiritual life of man. When 
we get into competition with institutions for furnish- 
ing amusement to people, they'll beat us at their own 
game ; and I'm afraid it’s so about furnishing in- 
struction. This is an age of specialization. Let's 
specialize! The only institution on earth devoted 
specifically to teaching that there’s a God, and a soul, 
and a kingdom of heaven, is the church. It looks to 
me as if that was business enough for one institution, 
and that, if it sticks to it, it'll have its hands full. 
But I don’t know, perhaps we'll have to make the 
experiment to satisfy ourselves. What do you want 
me to do?’’ 

‘‘] don’t want you to do anything that you don't 
want to, but I was going to’ ask if you wouldn't rent 
Murphy’s saloon and fix it up for a reading-room for 
the boys ?’’ said the young minister rather meekly. 

‘Who's going to take care of it?’’ * 

**T am.”’ 

‘« There you are again, loading yourself up with a 
lot of cares and labors that don't belong to your call- 
ing. I tell you you are doing too much, but you 
won't learn from being told! I didn’t. Sogo ahead, 
and send me the bills. I'll pay for the experiment, 
but if it don’t succeed I won't pay for a long-lived 
failure. Remember that! All my investments have 
got to pay dividends, in religion, as well as business. 
I make a religion of my business and a business of 
my religion.’’ 

The reading-room was a fizzle, but its collapse 
became the means of leading Hollister into his true 
sphere of influence,-—personal work in winning souls, 
It was Mrs. Granville who put him on the right track, 
when at the end of a six months’ experiment he sor- 
rowfully acknowledged that his hopes had not mate- 
rialized. 

‘*You must not be discouraged by this experience, 
nor by any other,"’ the old lady said. ‘* Never give 
up. Never become embittered. Always keep sweet. 
Do not get skeptical about human nature. There is 
a great deal in those young fellows that is bad, but it 
is not all bad. At the present moment your influence 
seems wasted, but so does seed wheat. What you 
have done for the boys who have deceived and 
abused you will yet bear fruit. I don’t believe that 
love is ever wasted."' 

‘« That's a beautiful faith,’’ he said. 

‘« Beautiful ! of course itis. And it's reasonable. 
Love is too precious to be wasted. And now, to tell 
you the truth, I'm not so sorry that this scheme has 
fallen through, for I believe that your special call is 
for ‘* personal work.’ 

‘‘I thought I had been doing personal work,"’ 
Hollister replied a little hotly. 

‘*Oh, yes,—one kind! but not the best. 1 mean, 
making a business of going straight for the souls of 
people. You've got personal magnetism and tact and 
common sense, and I want to see you consecrate them 
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all to soul winning in personal interviews with your 
parishioners. I believe in hand-picked fruit.’’ 

*« It's slow work."’ 

‘* Yes, but it’s sure.’’ 

‘*It seems to me that it takes a very special kind 
of genius."’ 

‘Genius! What is genius? Genius is labor. 
Genius is one of those pretty words that people juggle 
with. What is electricity ? Nothing but a pretty 
name for energy, just as genius is a pretty name for 
work, and inspiration for perspiration, and talent for 
toil.’’ 

‘« There's something in that.’ 

‘*Something? There's everything. And, at any 
rate, you mustn't deceive yourself. If there is any 
such thing as talent, you have it for personal work. 
You have insight. You have address. Now what 
the world needs more than all else is the power of 
personal appeal to the soul. If we had some way of 
developing large numbers of people who could bring 
salvation home to human hearts as those irresistible 
agents bring home insurance, it wouldn't take long to 
convert the race.’’ 

‘‘It's a much more delicate matter. There's a 
great sacredness about the privacy of a soul.’’ 

‘«Of course there is. But, all the same, when an 
expert finds an entrance he is always a welcome 
guest. Weare all of us hungry for heart sympathy 
and soul illumination. Every one is conscious of a 
terrible loneliness. We ell need some guide in the 
darkness. See how the people whom Christ ap- 
proached individually opened their hearts! Nothing 
in his ministry is so beautiful and so sublime as his 
personal interviews. How the hearts of Mary Mag- 
dalene, Zaccheus, Nicodemus, and the woman at the 
well, welcomed his personal appeals !’’ 

‘* Yes, but he was divine.’”’ 

‘« But not inimitable. You can do such things, and 
socanl., And the shame of my life is that I don't. 
I didn’t begin young enough. It's hard to teach old 
dogs new tricks. You're young enough to form the 
habit. It's alla habit. Begin now. Learn how to 
take people as you meet them one by one, and appeal 
to their souls. We've gotto come to that method. 
Last night I stopped a few moments to watch some 
Salvation Army people. If I werea great artist I 
should paint that scene. A dark night in the streets 
of a great city, the indifferent multitude trooping past, 
a half-dozen plain people beating drums and singing 
hymns, a crowd on the curbstone smiling supercili- 
ously or gaping curiously, a drunkard on his knees 
on the granite pavement, two men and a woman with 
their hands on his head and their faces lifted to 
heaven in passionate supplication! I tell you, sir, 
I've seen the human panorama unroll. I've watched 
the mighty pageant moving grandly past, and I've 
seen great and moving sights. But nothing ever 
moved me so. In that despised spectacle I seemed 
to see the whole sorrow and desire of heaven over 
our poor erring humanity. It was as if our race knelt 
there in the person of that sinner, and around it and 
over it hovered the angelic host, agonizing for its re- 
demption from that fearful thraldom. To this agony 
of desire for the redemption of our fellow-men we 
must come at last. I felt, when I saw it that night, 
as I never felt before, how the world needs such love, 
and how great would be the power of such young men 
as you, if they had the consecration and the courage 
of those Salvationists, who know as little about psy- 
chology as I do about Sanskrit. If such men as you, 
who do know the intricacies of the spiritual life, should 
take to gathering hand-picked fruit, there would be a 
spiritual revolution. Preaching is good, but personal 
work is even better."’ 

After this interview had terminated the young min- 
ister walked slowly and thoughtfully homeward. On 
his way, by what seemed a sort of special and signifi- 
cant providence, he overtook one of the young men 
in his Bible class, a strange, shy, awkward lad, whose 

inner life he had never been able to penetrate, and 
who was moving slowly along, his head bowed low. 
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Just as Mr. Hollister reached his side there came 
to his heart a sudden impulse to put his arm around 
that neck so evidently bent under a burden, and speak 
a word, not to his intellect, nor his heart even, but, as 
Mrs. Granville said, ‘‘to his soul."’ 

This impulse was instantly followed by another 
which urged him to suppress it. Why do such im- 
pulses always go in pairs, the dark one following the 
bright one like a shadow, forever trying to extinguish 
a light? 

‘*Tom,'' said Mr. Hollister, throwing his arm 
around the stooped shoulder, ‘‘I reckon it's a provi- 
dence that I've come upon you alone to-night. I've 
long wanted to urge you to give your heart to God, 
and lead a Christian life. Why don't you do so?”’ 

The young man was startled, having been ina rev- 
ery so profound as not even to have heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps. The deed was so sudden, and 
the words so personal as to appear at first imperti- 
nent. But the tones of the voice were so kind, and 
the expression of the face, so solicitous, that, in spite 
of all he could do, Tom Northrup burst into tears. 

They were passing through a park at the time, and 
naturally dropped into one of the seats, and there, 
under one of the great trees, whose outward leaves 
were brilliant with the lights of the electric lamps, 
while those within afforded lurking-places for dark and 
gloomy shadows, the boy, for the first time in his life, 
unbosomed himself to a friend. 

We never fully understand ourselves, but there is a 
period in the life of a growing boy when the mystery 
of his own nature is appalling. To be conscious of 
one’s own ignorance, to have no friend to whom one 
dares to unburden himself, to feel that one is differ- 
ent from all others, that he alone has such sorrows, 
such trials, and such temptations, is to endure the 
acutest torture of life. 

Tom Northrup was passing through this critical 
period of adolesence,—where either all fancies are 
fevers, or all fevers fancies ; all riddles are dogmas, 
or all dogmas riddles; all ignorance is wisdom, or 
all wisdom ignorance. This is the age in which some 
boys are cock-sure of everything, and others of noth- 
ing ; when life is all one thing or another, with no 
middle ground, and the world is either an oyster or a 
squeezed orange. 

Tom Northrup belonged to the latter class. He 
had no aim, and he saw no opportunity. Hie life 
seemed worthless, and even despicable. That night 
he had reached a spiritual crisis. 

( Zo be continued) 
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Curious Bartering for the Scriptures 
By F. Klickmann 


URIOUS things are offered in exchange for the 
Word of God. When the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ‘sent out the Scriptures to the 
Hottentots in Namaqualand, South Africa, one lad 
said to the missionary, ‘‘If you will let me have a 
Bible, I will do three days’ work in your garden."’ 
In the Sunday-school, when'the missionary announced 
that he had Bibles for sale, one child said, ‘*I have a 
goat; I shall buy a Bible for myself."’ Another said, 
‘*] will run and ask my father for a goat.’’ In this 
way goats were turned into Bibles. 

In San Salvador, the Society's agent was offered 
candles in payment for the Scriptures. A beehive, 
potatoes, and a pair of wooden skates, have been offered 
the colporteur in Scandinavia. In Uganda the natives 
bring their cowrie shells; in the New Hebrides they 
collect and prepare copra and arrowroot. In Morocco, 
a colporteur writes, ‘‘only a few of the people could 
pay in cash, the rest offered eggs or butter, and one 
boy brought a hatchet in exchange for a Gospel.'’ 
In Kashmir, a Bible-man was offered honey. A Swiss 
missionary on the West Coast of Africa writes: ‘In 
payment for the Scriptures I have had to accept swords, 
daggers, sandals, amulets, or native-made straw hats."’ 

In Mongolia, where the nomads have no money, the 
Society's Sub-Agent has had to barter the Scriptures 
for sour milk, rotten cheese, pieces of silk, and fuel. 
A translator in the Solomon Islands says, ‘* You would 
smile if you could see the ‘‘curios'’ paid for the Gos- 
pels,—dogs’ teeth, shells, and combs.’’ When the 
Gospel of St. Luke was being printed in Tahiti, the 
Tahitian islanders came to the mission with lengths of 
fishing-nets, and bamboo canes full of cocoanut oil, 
and waited patiently for days till their copies were 
printed off. The Eskimos on the coast of Labrador 
offered the Moravian missionaries sea-birds’ eggs and 
casks of seal oil in grateful acknowledgment .of the 
Scriptures sent them by the Bible Society. 


Lonvon, Enc. 
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LESSON 13. MARCH 27. FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Golden Text: And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the 
° 4 * . 
kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness.—Matt. 4 : 23. 
Lesson Calendar A - 4. JESUS REJECTED AT NAZARETH. 
i aal ! lies eal) oh tle tie: a ; Yr 7 He came unto his own, and his own received him 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist Matt. 3: 1-12 Sidon j hse not.—/Jodn 1: 71. 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of SEALE oF mits hiss Ren 2 
Jesus : Matt. 3:13 to 4 :a8 Tee ie S Sarepte ees HERBAON 5. JESUS CALLS FOUR DISCIPLES, 
4. January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth Luke 4 : 16-30 9 y M1 of Transfiguration} ’ £ : . 
é. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples Luke 5: 1-31 2 If ye continue in my word, then are ye my dis- 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernauin Mark 1 : 21-34 Piso Cesarea “--........., 2 ciples. - php :?2 
7. February 14.—Jesus Forgive- Sins . Mark 2: 1-12 z _ Philipps ~ I ie in 8 Jf. 
& February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt. 12 : 1-13 } ms 
6. February 28.—Hearers and Dvers of the Word Matt. 7 : 28-29 x 2 i 6. A SABBATH IN CAPERNAUM, 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Sturm P Mark 4 : 35-41 w Une LBethseida (Jules) He laid his I : r > e 
a1. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance = a mle 5000 fed : hands on ev ery one of them and healed 
Lesson) Ae . , Matt. 14: 1-12 a _ hn them.—Lwke 4° 40. 
12. March 20.— Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . . Matt. 14 : 13-23 < rere eh. Siberns e? : 
13. March 27.—Review. ‘&e pron eT ~are H 7. JESUS FORGIVES SINS, 
Le & Nain 3)" . j The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon Mark 7 : 24-37 % * i / sins. —.Varké 2: ro 
Or, Easter Le«son . F 7 ‘ . John 20 ; 11-18 % ® SA M FY wal f ‘ oe e. . 
2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ . « « Mark 8 : 27-38 KA R., 4 " 
3 April 17.—Jesus Transfigured. ... 2... 4... Mark 9g : 2-13 ~ -~ ve 8. JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ...... Luke 10 : 1-16 «eit? is lawf ood oat 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise... ......4. Luke 11 : 1-13 Q Joppa Jacobs¥™ It os lawful to do gs on the sabbath day. Matt. 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (‘Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 y ante A 12/42, 
H May 15.—The ProdigalSon . . 2... ee ees Luke 15 : 11-24 ? ange & 9. HEARERS AND DOERS OF THE WORD. 
. May 22.—Jesus Teaches Humility ....... Mark 10 : 35-45 Ramah Jericho, }*, 
Or, The Day of Pentecost... ..... Acts 2: 1-11 ‘! tats \ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.— 
9. May 24.—The Passover Se Pe ae Matt. 26 : 17-30 JERUSALEM © !* Bettany ‘ James 1: 22 
10. June 5.—Christ’s Trial before Pilate ....... Mark 15: 1-15 Bethienem®? 9 # ta \ ae e 
a3. June s2.—Christ Crucified ......2eeeess — "es 22-39 } é ET: RUS \ 10, JESUS CALMS THE STORM. 
—C Se. weds win tt POO COE att. 28; 1-1 J i ” 
2. pene 6 ies — ° , Wel: ALEM He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
7 ‘ 7E A Z Pool of % “7 &% — P » abt = a 
ye a we . ED cxsses thereof are still.—Psa. 107 + 29. 
a ean ° ° , I =. Pam — . 
The man with a message is ever the mightiest {7 i ts: acy II. DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
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The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





We have been seeing single cems in a mosaic; now we 
are to see the pattern of the whole mosaic. Review Sunday 
ought to be the best Sunday of the quarter. It can be for 
every teacher who will go at it in the right way. 











O° GHT we to imitate Jesus in all that he 
did? Ask your class that question, and if 
you get a well-mannered and perfunctory 
‘‘yes” from some one, startle the class by saying 
that you do not agree with them atall. We ought no/ 
to imitate everything Jesus did. And to prove what 
you say, tell your pupils you would like them to in- 
vestigate the facts of the case. You and your class 
have before you a record of the most important things 
Jesus did during twenty years of his life. 

If, on the other hand, your class should answer 
your question by taking the ground that we ought 
not to imitate everything Jesus did, challenge them 
to prove their claim from the facts of his life. In one 
or the other of the two ways suggested get them 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of going to the 
bottom of the matter with you. 

Do not say anything about review. ‘' Review Sun- 
day” seems to be a bugbear in some schools. It 
ought to be looked forward to as the most interesting 
Sunday in the quarter. It ought never to be a mere 
going over of the ground already covered. Dr. 
Trumbull used to urge upon teachers the thought 
that every review should be a mew view. With this 
thought. and the purpose of making this Sunday the 
most interesting of the year so far, prepare for your 
work in the class. 

With Bibles open and a sheet of paper before you, 
set some one state, or read, where the first piece of 
evidence on the case is found (that is, the reference 
for the first lesson: Luke 2: 40-52). With a pencil 
line divide your paper into two columns, and at the 
head of the left-hand one write ‘‘ For Our Imita- 
tion ;" at the right hand, ‘‘ Not for Our Imitation.” 
All having caread to the passage announced (permit 
no lesson papers in class, and never bring your own 
, there), call for facts. ‘‘ The child grew ;"" put down 
{‘‘grow” in the left-hand column. Go on rapidly 
with the facts in that passage. It will soon be evi- 
dent that time will not allow you to record all, so 
suggest looking for only the great and important 
ones. ‘‘ Went to the feast of the passover at Jeru- 
salem.” Which column? And so on through as 
many of the lessons as you think best. 

Your opening question will have been pretty plainly 
answered before long, and after your class has re- 
corded with you the great facts of this twenty years 
of our Lord’s life (explain that all but the first 
lesson’s facts occurred in two years or less), say that 
you would like to record what 47vd of man this Jesus 
was. From each fact draw a characteristic or trait. 
** Grew,’’—he was healthy. ‘ Entered, as his custom 
was, into the synagogue,”—regular in church at- 
tendance. Directed Simon's fishing, —he helped 
others. Goon with all the characteristics that can 

be found, jotting them down on another sheet of 
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paper. Which column would ¢hey goin? Is there 
any characteristic in Jesus’ life that we ought zo/ to 
imitate? Have this thoughtfully considered, and 
then make clear, if it is not already plain, the dis- 
tinction between imitating Jesus’ acts and imitating 
Jesus’ principles of life and conduct. 

How was the man who did these things, and whose 
life showed these traits, treated by the world in 
which he lived? Let your class use only facts again 
in getting at the answer. For instance: ‘‘ rose up, 
and cast him forth out of the city, and led him unto 
the brow of the hill,... that they might throw him 
down headlong ;"’ ‘‘took counsel against him, how 
they might destroy him” (Matt. 12: 14, one verse 
beyond the end of Lesson 8). Did John the Baptist 
have any of Jesus’ traits? What were they? What 
happened to John the Baptist ? 

You say that we ought to live according to the 
rules that Jesus Christ followed, and yet that is the 
way he and John were treated. Shall we be treated 
in the same way? Have this question discussed, 
drawing out the fact that we are not likely to be 
mobbed, imprisoned, or beheaded for being true to 
Christ. But are we likely to have a hard time in any 
way if we follow him? Get practical, actual illustra- 
tions from the every-day life of your class, showing 
how this will work. 

Had Jesus up to the time of the feeding of the five 
thousand succeeded in accomplishing the purpose for 
which he came? Is it possible to succeed and be a 
Christian? I have heard it very seriously argued by 
young men of principle and Christian belief that it is 
not possible to be true to Christian principles ‘‘ clear 
through” and succeed in business to-day. .How 
about school-boy and school-girl successes? What és 
‘* success"? ? When is the question of a life's success 
answered,—while it is partly finished, or at the end? 

What did *‘ following Jesus” mean in those days? 
Refer to the facts again. What does it mean to- 
day? Is it worth while? Why? Does it cost any- 
thing? What is the cost? Am I willing to pay the 

rice? Rather, am I willing to accept the great gift 

or which He has paid the price ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
b 
Silencing the speaker will not suppress the truth. 
xp 


Titles and Golden Texts 


I. THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.—Zvée 2: 52. 
2. THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
—Matt. 3: 2. 
3. THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS, 


And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.—JMa/z#. 
ji 17. 


Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.—-Rev. 2: 70. 

12, JESUS FEEDS THE 7IVE THOUSAND. 

Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.— 
John 6 : 35. 

13. REVIEW. 

And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel ot the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness.—.V/até. g : 23. 
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There is no place where héavenly ministries are 
more fitting. than in the home. 


a 
The Facts of the Quarter 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lessons for.this quarter cover a little more 
than thirty-two years,—all of our Lord’s life on 
earth except the last year. The feeding of the 

five thousand occurred before the passover (John 
6:4), a year preceding his death. Most of the les- 
sons (Lessons 4-12) belong to the Galilean ministry. 
The dates given below are often approximate only, 
but assume that Jesus was born B.C. 5, and that his 
public ministry lasted a little more than three years. 

Lesson 1: Lhe Boyhood of /esus.—This visit to 
Jerusalem occurred when Jesus had begun his thir- 
teenth year, in April, A.D. 9 (not 8). he persons 
noticed are his ‘‘ parents” and the teachers in the 
temple. 

Lesson 2: The Preaching of John the Baptist.— 
This began when he was thirty years old, in the mid- 
summer of A.D. 26. Multitudes came, among them 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Lesson 3: Zhe Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. 
—Jesus came from Nazareth to where John was bap- 
tizing, probably in January, A.D. 27. The place 
may have been at the traditional site, near Jericho, 
but more likely it was at a locality (Bethany) farther 
north, east of the Jordan. Tradition places the temp- 
tation at Quarantania, a mountain near Jericho. 
The time when Jesus returned was probably in 
March. Between Lessons 3 and 4 there was a re- 
turn to Galilee, a visit to Jerusalem at the first 
passover, and the Judzan ministry, covering about 
nine months. 

Lesson 4: Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. This 
city was in southern Galilee, six miles west of Mt. 
Tabor. The rejection occurred in the winter (January 
or February) of A.D. 28. 

Lesson 5: Jesus Calls Four Disciples.—The four 
fishermen were known to Jesus. James and John 
were probably his cousins. The,incident seems to 
have occurred on the way from Nazareth to Caper- 
naum, which became the home of Jesus, and the date 
is shortly after that of Lesson 4. 

Lesson 6: A Sabbath al Capernaum.—Shortly 
after Lesson 5, the prominent persons in the narra- 
tive being a demoniac, the four fishermen, and 
Peter's wife’s mother, while a great crowd gathered 
at the close of the day. A preaching tour in Galilee 
followed. 


Lesson 7: /esus Forgives Sins.—On the return 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 27 


to Capernaum, probably in the latter part of March, 
A.D. 28, the paralytic was healed, after being for- 
given, hostile scribes objecting. Shortly after, Jesus 
went to Jerusalem (second passover), healed an im- 
potent man on the sabbath day, which led to violent 


—* . my ; 
essop 8: /Jesus and the Sabbath.—The opposi- 
tion at Jerusalem is renewed in Galilee. On two 
sabbath days, in April, A.D. 28, at some unnamed 
city, the opposition ron ealls forth his proof that 
works of necessity and mercy are lawful on the sab- 
bath, of which institution he is * lord.” 

Lesson 9: Hearers and Doers of the Word.— 
ee withdraws, first to the sea, then to the Horns of 

attin, southwest of Capernaum, where crowds both 
followed and came to him. The Twelve were chosen, 
and the Sermon on the Mount was uttered, in the 
presence of the apostles and the multitudes. The 
date was about May, A.D. 28. 

Lesson 10: Jesus calms the storm.—A number of 
important events are narrated as following the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and a second preaching tour in 
Galilee occurred. But the narrative of one day is spe- 
cially detailed,—the day when the discourse in para- 
bles was spoken. Opposition was growing, and the 
Twelve were given special instruction. In the eve- 
ning Jesus and his disciples, possibly others, crossed 
the lake to the eastern shore. The date was in the 
autumn of A.D. 28. 

Lesson 11: Death of John the Baptist.—On the 
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Review Less 
By Alexander 


ESSON 1 is the sole fact as to Jesus’ early days 
that has been rescued from floating down to ob- 
livion. Its dignified simplicity contrasts with 

the trivialities of the Apocryphal Gospels. Three 
points are in the lesson,—the gradual unfolding of a 
perfect manhood, the first signs of independent life 
and consciousness, and the patient resumption of 
filial duties. Jesus grew in y- He was filled with 
wisdom at each stage, and was more full of it stage by 


stage. There was actual increasing communication 
of divine grace. His was the type of what youth 
should be. 


In the scene in the temple, the main thing is his 
consciousness of special relation to ‘‘ My Father,” 
expressed, but not necessarily felt, for the first time. 
The solemn ‘‘ must” shows how the boy’s mind felt 
the pressure of duty rising from the consciousness of 
Sonship. An individual, self-guided, God-guided 
life is dawning. But that ‘*must” did ngt release 
from homely duties, and for seventeen years more he 
was Mary's son. 

In Lesson 2 John’s message is first condensed into 
the summons to repentance, and the proclamation of 
the nearness of the kingdom, on which that call is 
based. Both are expanded in the rest of the lesson. 
Note John's conception of the kingdom as bringing 
sifting and destruction. It is like an ax to fell the 
forest trees, a winnowing fan to sweep away the 
chaff, a fire unquenchable. Its very synonym is 
‘*the wrath to come.” The conception is true but 
incomplete. This generation needs to have it dinned 
into their ears. Note the call to repent, which de- 
rived urgency from the swift approach of such a 
kingdom. It meant not only a change of feeling, 
but of conduct. Sorrow for sin is proved by forsaking 
sin, and bringing forth good fruit. Note John's im- 
movable humility and clear knowledge of his own 
limitations. 

The Baptism of Jesus (Lesson 3) is, like his incarna- 
tion, the result of his loving assimilation to those 
whom he would help. In it he does not confess sin 
or profess repentance, but ‘fulfils righteousness,” 
and yet he is united ‘‘ with the transgressors.” His 
lowly iove makes him one with penitents, and is thus 
**the fulfilling” of righteousness. The dove and 
the voice confirm his claim to be sinless, and declare 
the Father's recognition of himself and his work. 
The temptation attacked Jesus on the side of his con- 
sciousness of divine sonship, and presented the chief 
wrong ways in which he might have used his power. 
Innocent bodily needs may lead to self-willed use of 
power in order to satisfy them. What would be 
wrong there? This, that it would be throwing off 
dependence on God, a sin against filial trust. The 
second temptation attaches itself to that trust, and 
urges an act which is not the result of trust, but of 
presumption. To rush into unprescribed dangers 
and expect God to help out of them is not trusting, 
but tempting him. Finally a plain assault was made 
on Jesus’ messianic hopes. It was easier to win the 
throne of the world by serving the Devil than by 
bearing the cross. That temptation was ever before 
Jesus, and never made him falter. In a weakerform 
it is ever before us all, and we can only conquer by 
clinging to him. 

In Lesson 4 Jesus in Nazareth most plainly claims 
to be the Messiah. His doing so there is noteworthy, 
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return from the country of the Gerasenes a number 
of miracles were wrought, another preaching tour was 
made, and the Twelve were sent forth to preach. At 
this time Herod heard of Jesus, and thought he was 
John the Baptist risen from the dead. ‘The date of 
the murder of John the Baptist was in the late win- 
ter of A.D. 29, and the place Macherus, in Perea, 
east of the Dead Sea. The narrative brings into 
view Herod Antipas, his aéece Herodias, whom he 
had unlawfully married, her daughter (Salome), as 
well as a crowd of courtiers. 

Lesson 12: — Feeds the Five Thousand.— 
When the Twelve returned, Jesus withdrew by boat 
to an unhabited region south of Bethsaida (Julias), 
and there the miraculous feeding occurred. The 
time was just before the pa:sover (March), A.D. 29. 
The Twelve distribute the food,.and their doubt is 
more fully detailed by John (John 6 : 5-9). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Where the Lord of the sabbath is, there will be the 
sabbath of the Lord. 





An excellent help for the pussled superintendent 
at review time is John B. Smith’s Review. Exercise. 
Lt can be had for the First Quarter at $1 a hun- 
dred, postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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on Thoughts 


McLaren, D.D. 


‘where he had been brought up.” His quotation of 
Isaiah shows how he thought of himself and of the state 
of humanity. The Nazarenes ran quickly through a 
whole gamut of feelings,—from witnessing in their 
consciences to his words on to tepid wonder, and 
thence into cold carping. How easy to nip the bud 
by frost ! How near they were to becoming disciples ! 
Beware of chilling first impressions of Jesus. The 
Nazarenes’ blindness to his greatness was but one 
instance of a universal truth. It led to Jesus’ great 
words, which show how, from the first, his eyes and 
heart traveled to his ‘‘ other sheep, not of this fold,” 
and it roused hatred to murderous heat. 

Lesson 5. Christ’s closing words in it show that 
the miracle is a call to, and a parable of, future work. 
The authoritative commands test their obedience 
and assert his authority. They shadow his orders to 
all ‘ fishers of men.’”’ He has the right to fix time 
and place for our work, and his command carries 
with it a promise of labor not being in vain. Our 
service should havea spice of daring init. We are 
not to hug the shore, but to strike out into the deep. 
The filled nets are a promise that enterprises under- 
taken at his bidding will not be in vain. Such swift, 
large success is not always ours, but in deepest 
truth no work for him is fruitless. Peter's flinging 
himself at his feet, among the slime and the fish, 
reveals the awe lurking in all hearts at contact with 
the supernatural. His sense of sin drove him to 
wish Christ away. If he had known Jesus and him- 
self better, his prayer would have been, ‘‘Stay with 
me, for I am sinful.” 

Lesson 6. A busy sabbath. ‘' Straightway” sug- 
gests Jesus’ unhasting, unresting toil. His presence 
roused the demon in the man. Why should it have 
roused an ‘‘epileptic”? Note the double conscious- 
ness in the demoniac’s “us.” The second exclama- 
tion answers the first. What Jesus had to do with 
demons was to destroy them. It is no longer ‘' we,” 
but “I,” who shudderingly confesses who Jesus is, 
—for the demon knew, but the demoniac did not. 
Christ’s word ejects him. This miracle was not 
wrought in response to faith or entreaty, but was the 
inevitable outcome of Jesus and a demoniac being 
brought face to face. The healing of Peter’s mother- 
in-law has three stages,—telling Christ, his touch, 
immediate convalescence and grateful service. It is 
enough to tell him of sorrow or need, and it is our 
best way of helping. He heals by his touch, he 
raises up those whom he lays huld of. He heals 
whoily, and the healed should minister to him. He 
can cure fevers and cast out demons, yet he 
needs a poor woman’s ministrations, and is indebted 
to her gratitude for a meal. 

In Lesson 7 we see Christ’s order of bestowing gifts, 
—pardon first, healing second, Perhaps the paralytic’s 
sin had caused his disease. But it is always true 
that our first need is forgiveness, and that all social 
or other amelioration which does not deal with sin is 
superficial, ‘‘pills to stop an earthquake.’’ The 
Pharisees understood Christ's claim rightly, and des- 
ignated it rightly, if he were only a man like the rest 
of us. Jesus was bound to set them right if they had 
mistaken him.’ Either he was blaspheming or He 
had the right to exercise the divine prerogative of 
forgiving. And he points to the visible result of his 
word in the cure of the paralytic as evidence that the 
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other divine power of pardon, which could not be 
tested by sight, was his too. 

In Lesson 8 the sabbath law is dealt with from 
two points of view. In the vindication of the apos- 
tles’ plucking ears of corn (which the rabbis con- 
strued as reaping, and, therefore, prohibited work) 
— quotes examples showing that the sabbath 
aw could be set aside by urgent necessity, as in 
David's case, and that the sabbath could be disre- 
garded for the sake of a higher sanctity in the tem- 
ple. Next, inverting the order of the two examples, 
he, with unusual plainness, asserts his own authority 
as one greater than the temple, being, as he is, all 
that it only symbolized. Then, recurring to David's 
case, he sets mercy above sacrifice. It was more 
leasing to God to save men from starving than to 
eep the ceremonial law. Ritual and law exist for 
the sake of the moral and spiritual. He claims au- 
thority over the sabbath because he is the Son of 
man ; that is, because he 1s man, indeed, but unique 
man, fulfilling the ideal of humanity, and bearing 
relation to all men. He could not be thatif he were 
not Son of God. The other incident had no refer- 
ence to precedents or principles, but appeals to kindly 
hearts. Common humanity bids us ‘do well on the 
sabbath day.’’ Every time is a right time to do good 
in. Nolaw was broken by the cure, for Jesus sim- 
ply said: ‘‘Stretch forth thine hand,” and the man 
simply did stretch it out. So the most scrupulous 
stickler for sabbath observance could find no ** work” 
there. 

Lesson 9 falls into two substantially parallel sec- 
tions, of which the first applies especially to the false 
— and the second is quite general. In the 
ormer, ‘‘saying without doing” is condemned; in 
the latter, ‘‘ hearing without doing.” These are the 
two principal forms of unreal Christianity. In the 
former we note Jesus’ claim that acknowledgment 
of him as Lord is necessary for entrance into the 
kingdom, and is the foundation of all] right action. 


* The Christ of the Sermon on the Mount makes claims 


that involve his divinity, and are as ‘‘ theological ” as - 
anything in the Epistles. Note, too, that there may 
be ‘‘ Christian service” without real union with him, 
many works without the one real work of a holy fife. 
Note, too, that not what we say to Christ, but what 
he says to us, is the all-important matter. He is 
judge. To work iniquity is proof that he knows us 
not; for his knowledge, which is loving acquaintance, 
is impossible if we do, and to do iniquity is impossi- 
ble if heknowsus. The fatal sentence is pronounced 
by’ him, but it is made inevitable by ourselves. 
Separation from him must be the end of sinners. In 
the second part, Jesus again claims that his words 
supply the only foundation for stable life. There is 
no reliable. geodness apart from him, for the very 
definition of good deeds is deeds done by and for 
him, Every man builds his house by his actions, 
and dwells in it, as silkworms or creatures who se- 
crete their shells do, Character is the result of con- 
duct. There comes a day that tries every man's 
work ; and in that storm, which all must face, the 
only life that will abide its ‘ pitiless pelting ” is alife 
built, not on the shifting sands of things temporal, 
but on the Rock of ages. 

Lesson 10 shows us Jesus in two strangely con- 
trasted aspects,—as a wearied man, and as the Lord 
of nature. Hus sleep of utter exhaustion patheti- 
cally witnesses to his true manhood and to his toil for 
men. The disciples should not have been terrified, 
but, though their fear was wrong, their appeal to 
Jesus was right. They were impatient of his sleep- 
ing while they were toiling, and thought him indiffer- 
ent to their peril. We often think so too. The 
wearied sleeper wakes, and speaks the word of 
power, which proves his divine authority. He can 
control meterial phenomena by his mere will. He 
first delivers from peril, and not till afterwards lov- 
ingly rebukes fear and faithlessness. If we do not 
exercise faith, we must and should be afraid; if we 
have faith, we shall not, and should not, fear. 

In Lesson 11, Herod, Herodias, and John are a 
striking replica of Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah. Herod, 
like Ahab, was a weak man under the influence of a 
strong, bad woman, and, being weak, could not help 
becoming wicked. His conscience was startled by 
v hat he heard of Jesus, and his sin woke and stung 
him. He is an example of how fara man may go 
towards yielding to good influences and at last make 
shipwreck. The drunken feast, the shameful exhi- 
bition made by the young girl, the mother’s savage 
suggestion, the daughter's willing compliance with 
it, the murder down in the dungeon, and the hideous 
dish, brought in to the feast, and then carried away 
to be gloated over by a woman furious with rage, 
and sated at last with revenge, show how loathsome 
a chain is forged when animal passion is allowed to 
rule. 

Lesson 12, like Lesson 5, is a parable in a miracle. 
It shadows Jesus as the bread of life, and his ser- 
vants as its distributors. A world of hungry men 
can find sufficient food if Christ’s servants will rise 
to the belief that they can feed them, and will faith- 
fully impart Christ to them. The possession of him 
makes us fit to feed the world, and bound to do it. 
Jesus will have us clearly‘learn the slenderness of 
our own resources when compared with the tremen- 
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dous wants of the world ; but he does not mean that 
the disproportion between these two should make us 
despair, or shirk our plain won Fe@ble powers 
brought to Jesus are strengthened, and small capaci- 
ties are greatened. He works the miracle, but he 
needs his servants to distribute the blessing. There 
is enough for all; and the bread of life when dis- 
tributed grows, so that the faithful stewards of it 
have more for themselves, after they have given 
away what satisfies thousands, than thoy had when 
they began. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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An abstract religion will not save from concrete 
sin. 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Holes in the Sky 


ND /o a voice from heaven, saying (Golden Text, 
A January 17). A Karen boy, one of a tribe of 
people living in the mountains of Burmah, 
whose name was Shoo Thah, who had never had the 
advantages of going to Sunday-school, was taught 
the curious notion that ‘‘the stars are holes in the 
earth's cover to let the glory of the heavenly country 
shine through to men."’ When the heathen. lad 
looked up to the sky on a brilliant Eastern night, he 
seemed, to his imaginative thought, to be like one 
gazing out through the narrow windows of a dark, 
specter-haunted tenement, out upon a sea of glory 
of which bright glimmers could here and there be 
discerned. Shoo Thah was not so very far wrong 
after all. The skv is a sort of covering of the earth. 
Heaven is over us, and while the stars may not be 
literally holes in the sky, they symbolize to us the 
eye of God looking down upon us. And ever and 
anon God speaks to us, out of the heaven that is not 
far away, messages of his love and his interest in us, 


Christ’s Power to Forgive 


The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (Golden Text, February 14). A good woman 
who has had great success as a soul-winner tells of 
a man who came to her, after a meeting, in great 
anguish and remorse. ‘‘I am so ashamed,” he said, 
‘*too ashamed to tell you, madam, of my horrible sin. 
I thought it was forgotten, buried, but while I was 
listening to you speak, it came up before me as clear as 
ever, and so great is my anguish of heart that I wish 
to die."" In a few brief words he frankly told to 
her the story of a deed committed twenty years be- 
fore. And then, in his terrible sorrow, he exclaimed, 
‘*Can I be forgiven? Will you absolve me?” The 
good woman was compelled to tell him that she had 
no power to absolve him, but with a glad heart she 
said that she could tell him of One who had the 
power, and who would give him absolution. She 
explained to him the simple way of salvation. And 
right there the man knelt and accepted Christ as his 
Saviour, and Christ forgave him, and he went away 
with tears in his eyes, but they were tears of thanks- 
giving for the assurance that was in his heart that he 
was forgiven; the burden of his guilt had been lifted, 
and peace had taken its place. 


Telephoning for Help 


Teacher, carest thou not that we perish? (v. 38, 
lesson for March 6). A French tourist relates that 
some time ago he set out to cross St. Bernard’s Pass 
by himself, and got caught in the fog near the top. 
He sat on a rock, and waited for one of the dogs to 
come and attend to him, but in vain, and when the 
fog cleared away, he managed to reach the hospice. 
On arrival he observed that he thought the dog a 
rather overrated animal. ‘‘ There I was,” he said, 
‘for at least six hours, and not one came near me.” 
‘*But why,” exclaimed one of the monks,—‘ why 
did you not ring us up on the telephone?” To the 
astonished tourist it was then explained that the 
whole of the pass is provided with shelters at short 
distances from each other, all in direct telephonic 
communication with the hospice. When the bell 
rings, the monks send off a dog loaded with bread 
and stimulants and other comforts. This system 
saves the dogs their old duty of patroling the pass on 
the chance of a siray traveler being found, which, as 
the pass is for about eight months of the year under 
snow, entailed hard and often fruitless labor. The 
Christian is never caught in any storm so dark but 
that he may find immediate help and comfort by 
speaking to his heavenly Father. The disciples 
found relief at once when they went to Christ and 
spoke to him. So we, in all the storms and trials of 
life, may immediately communicate through prayer 
with Him who has the power to say to the storms of 
life ** Peace, be still!” 

New York Ciry. 
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Though the Master be weary, he seeks rest for his 
beloved. 
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HE lessons, as well as the Golden Texts for this 
quar er, portray our Lord's work of healing as 
prominently as his work of teaching,—‘ healing 

all manner of disease and all manner of sickness 
among the people."” A means of healing which was 
used in pre-Christian Syria, and survived down to 
the early centuries of our era, is as follows: The 
friends and those who were interested in the sick or 
infirm unearthed the root of the ‘ ischiac,” a thorny 
plant, made an offering to it, and observed a feast 
at which the sacred root was the chief guest, and 
from which healing for the patient was sought. 
Ointment made from the brain of a quail was said to 
cure epilepsy. 

To-day, not only in out-of-the-way places, but also 
in Syrian cities which are as well supplied with 
qualified medical practitioners as most cities in 
America or Eurdpe, means of healing are used which 
are as strange as those of the apostolic age. Some- 
times a rude lamp, made of unbaked dough, is seen 
burning during the night at one or other of the cross- 
roads. Upon inquiry as to the cause or meaning of 
it, it comes out that a certain iridividual is sick with 
a persistent malignant fever, and the friends of the 
patient put the light where it is seen, believing that 
the fever of the patient will at once be transferred 
to whoever or whatever puts it out. 

Now, as well as nineteen centuries ago, some of 
the means of healing are laughable, others cruel, 
while others are unfit to print. No wonder, then, 
that both the people and the evangelists remarked 
the contrast which existed between our Lord's way 
of healing and the way of the professionalists of the 
day (Mark 1 : 27; 2: 12),—a contrast which was as 
striking as that between his teaching and that of the 
scribes (see notes on lesson for February 7). 

Our Lord habitually sought privacy in ‘‘a desert 

lace,” or a ‘*mountain,” for devotion (Mark 1 : 35 ; 

fatt. 14 : 23), in evident contrast to Orientals (Matt. 
6 : 5), who on occasions mounted pillars ‘thirty 
fathoms high” (180 feet) to pray, dhanieg that at 
that height they were nearer to the gods, and would 
be heard all the more readily, but probably they 
aimed at publicity as well. 

The Muhammadan of to-day performs his religious 
exercises on the top of a mafhany, or minaret, more 
than fifty feet high, or spreads his carpet in as public 
a place as possible ; and my neighbor, a Maronite 
priest, regularly prays on the house-top in sight of all 
the town. It is plain, therefore, that our Lord as- 
similated much of what was Oriental, but he also 
rejected and departed from many social and religious 
Eastern ways. 

Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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They who give all give enough for all. 








Uf it is known that a ready-made review such as 
Smith's Review for the First Quarter will be used in 
the Sunday-school, there will not be that falling off in 
attendance which has been noticed by superintendents 
on Review Sunday. $1 a hundred, postpaid. 











Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T WILL never do to try and go through the re- 
view of all the lessons without a break. Inter- 
sperse your review with lively singing, having 

the school rise as they sing, for the sake of the rest 
that this gives the scholars. I would always put on 
the board before the school opens the initial letters 
of the titles, and opposite them the first word of the 
Golden Text, and review these until the school could 
give them well. In this way titles, which are state- 
ments of great facts, and Golden Texts, which are 
statements of great truths, are impressed on the 
minds of the scholars. Having done this, go on and 
draw out the places where our Lord worked, and the 
things that he did at those places. In this review 
we omit all reference to John the Baptist, so as not 
to make the review too complex. 

Put down on the board the words Our Lord’s Life, 
and Where and What. If you have a map (as you 
ought to have one), get some scholar to point out the 
places as the school gives them. A disk of red paper 
pinned to each place will add intensity to this geo- 
graphical drill. fn calling out the deeds of the Mas- 
ter, do not go too much into detail, but only call for 
the important acts. 

For instance, in the case of his visit to Jerusalem, 
I would suggest questioning such as follows : 

How old was Jesus when he went to Jerusalem for 
the first time ? In what building did he love to stay ? 
With whom did he talk while there ? 

For his work in Nazareth ask: In what building 
was Jesus at the time of this lesson? From what 
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book did he read ?, Were the people pleased at first ? 
What did they wish to do to Jesus before he was 
through with his teaching ? 

In this way go through with all the lessons as sug- 
gested on the board given below, and put down 
names of places and titles of deeds as the school 
gives them. If those given do not just suit, work 
out your own facts as seems best. Then, in closing, 
sing such a hymn as **‘ What a friend we have in 
Jesus,” or, ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.” 





OUR LORD’S LIFE 


WHERE WHAT 
Jerusalem Learning 
Jordan Baptized 
Wilderness Tempted - 
Nazareth Rejected 
Capernaum Healed 
Capernaum Pardoned 


Sea of Galilee 
Sea of Galilee 


Called Disciples 
Catmed Storm 











Sea of Galilee Fed People 
The Mount Preached 
New York City. 
“ 
The sacred Child has made childhood sacred. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 
(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
‘* All hail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ Psalm 98 : 1-9. 


** When morning gilds the skies."’ (137 : 1-6. 107:14) 
**Ye servants of God, your Master Psalm 148 : 1-6. 


proclaim." (233 : 1-3. 321: 1-4) 
**Oh could I speak the matchless Psalm 103 : 8-13. 
worth.”’ (147 : 1-4. 208 : I-4.) 
** Stand up for Jesus, firmly stand.’" Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
**Oh to have the mind of Jesus."’ (29: 1-4. 44 21-5.) 


**’Tell me the story of Jesus.”’ 
**T will sing of my Redeemer." 


al 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom 
(See Golden Text. ) 


Psalm 2 : 1-9. 
(2:1-9. 4:5-9.) 


Lesson 1. A Gospel of Love for God’s House : 
They found him in the temple (Luke 2 : 46). 
How amiable are thy tabernacles (Psa. 84 : 1, 2). 

Bring me unto thy holy hill (Psa. 43 : 3). 
Lesson 2. A Gospel of Repentance from Sin : 

John the Baptist, preaching,... Repent ye (Matt.3 :1, 2). 
Repent ye, . . . and turn again (Acts 3 : 19). 
Commandeth men... everywhere repent (Acts 17 : 30). 
Lesson 3. A Gospel of Loyalty to God: 

Worship the Lord,... him only... serve (Matt. 4: 10). 
What doth Jehovah. . . requife of thee ? (Deut. 10: 12.) 
Fear God, . . . keep his commandments (Eccl. 12 : 13). 
Lesson 4. A Gospel of Comfort : 

To preach good tidings to the poor (Luke 4 : 18, 19). 
Comfort ye my people (Isa. 4o : 1). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 
Lesson 5. A Gospel of Work for Souls : 

Fear not; ... thou shalt catch men (Luke 5 : 10). 
Gave unto us the ministry (2 Cor. 5 : 18, 19). 

Go ye, ... and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
Lesson 6. A Gospel of Victory over Satan: 

Come out of him... . Came out (Mark 1 : 23-27). 
In Christ, . . . a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 

‘ Born anew, .. . see the kingdom (John 3: 3). 
Lesson 7. A Gospel of Forgiveness of Sins : 

Son, thy sins are forgiven (Mark 2 : 5). 

Blessed . . . whose transgression is forgiven (Psa. 32: 1). 
Through this man. . . remission of sins (Acts 13 : 38). 
Lesson 8. A Gospel of True Sabbath Service : 

Lawful to do good on the sabbath day (Matt. 12 : 12). 
Remember the sabbath day (Exod. 20 : 8). 

I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day (Rev. 1 : 10). 
Lesson 9. A Gospel of Obedience to the Truth : 

Not... that saith... but he that doeth (Matt. 7 : 21). 
Hear the word, . . . and keep it (Luke 11 : 28). 

Not the hearers, . . . but the doers (Rom. 2; 13). 
Lesson 10. A Gospel of Faith in Christ : 
Have ye not yet faith ? (Mark 4 : 40.) 
Whosoever believeth . . . have eternal life (John 3 : 16). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, . . . saved (Acts 16 : 3r). 
Lesson 11. A Gospel of Victory over Death : 
He sent and bcheaded John (Matt. 14 : 10). 
We are more than conquerors (Rom. 8 : 35-37). 
Death is swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 15 : 54, 55). 
Lesson 12. A Gospel of the Divine Abundance : 

That which remained... twelve baskets (Matt. 14:20). 
The exceeding greatness of his power (Eph. 1 : 18, 19). 
Able to do exceeding abundantly (Eph. 3 : 20). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


T THE top of the blackboard write wow § 
A ‘Jesus, the Great Helper, Teaching, Preac 
ing, Healing.” Below outline the section of 
the Holy Land included in the quarter’s lessons, 
placing near the four corners ‘* Blue Galilee,” ‘‘ The 
northern end of the Dead Sea,” ‘‘ Jerusalem,”’ and 
‘* Nazareth,” reserving space to add several places in 
or near Capernaum. The map on the picture roll 
could be pasted on cloth, and used in a similar way. 
As each lesson is reviewed, fasten small paper sym- 
bols to the places to recall the events, or mark them 
with chalk. Intersperse the songs used during the 
quarter. The review should include the Christmas 
lesson, 

Let the superintendent or teacher begin each les- 
son story, and, as soon as it is recognized by the chil- 
dren, let one of them finish it, and attach the symbol. 
If the story is a draw out the principal 

ints by questions. he children will be interested 
in following this plan, something as follows : 

Three men are traveling on camels, often by night. 
Many times they look toward the sky, because they 
are following a ——? Star. Fred may finish the 
story. Where did the star lead them? To Jesus, in 
Bethlehem. Let us mark the place, just below Jeru- 
salem, by a star, and sing: 


**Christ was once a little baby, 
Just like you and me, 
Born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
Far across the sea,’’ 


(At the most appropriate time for each lesson show 
the picture roll. he teacher should mention the 
flight into Egypt and return.) 

T am thinking of a carpenter shop where a man 
and boy are working. arry may tell us. Such 
work helped Jesus to — strong in his body. We 
will mek this eee y apaper saw. Next I seea 
group of men talking ina temple. Among them sits 
a boy, asking and answering questions. (Mark eae. 
salem by a church, or the face of Jesus when a boy.) 
From that time ‘*‘ Jesus increased in wisdom,” etc. 

A man in strange clothing is followed to the river- 
side by a great crowd, who wish to hear him preach. 
His message is, ‘‘ Repent a, etc. (With straight 
lines indicate the crowd by the Jordan, marking 
John by a bright color.) 

Another day, in the same place, I see a crowd, 
when a stranger comes to be baptized. Helen may 
tell us, and we will place this white dove to mark 
the place where Jesus was baptized. 

In a lonesome place near the Dead Sea I am making 
some mountains, and three times I will write ‘* No.”’ 
Who knows what they mean? That when Jesus was 
tempted he said ‘* No, no, no.’’ 

Again, at Nazareth I will put a scroll, because the 
people there would not believe Jesus when he ex- 
plained what it meant. 

With one exception, the remaining lessons are in or 
near Capernaum. Introduce the lesson story as be- 
fore. Sing ‘‘O Galilee,” and fasten a paper boat 
there, and repeat the names of the twelve apostles, 
For that lesson make a yellow square for the syna- 
gogue, and a white one for Peter’s house, and write 
or attach ‘‘Helping Hands,’’—for Jesus helped so 
many that day. Next add a house with outside 
stairs, to recall the a of the palsied man. After 
each lesson repeat the Golden Text. Lesson 8 will 
emphasize the helping hands, as Jesus restores the 
withered hand. 

Trace a mountain near Capernaum, and write 
‘‘Hear” and ‘‘Do.” Recall the story of the house 
on the rock, etc. Move the boat to the middle of the 
sea as the storm is described; then bring it safely to 
land again, and write in the sea: 


Waves OBEY 


Far away, near the Dead Sea, is a prison, from 
which John the Baptist went to glory. Make the 
prison, and above it place a crown, to recall the one 
waiting for John. 

After Jesus heard about that, he wanted to go 
away with his disciples to rest. Move the boat 
across Galilee, indicate the crowd, tell the story of 
the five thousand fed, and make five circles, to repre- 
sent five loaves: 


®©QOO®O 


In many places Jesus the great helper worked, 
teaching, preaching, healing. Let us name some of 
these places: In the synagogues, a boat, a house, by 
the seashore, and on the mountain. What were some 
of the lessons he taught? Follow me, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Golden Rule, the blesseds, be doers, etc. 

















- Tell some of the people who were healed: the crazy 


man in the synagogue, the mother in Peter's house, 
many at the door, the palsied man, the man with the 
withered hand, etc. Often he helped people who 
were not sick,—the disciples in the storm, the hungry 
people near the sea, etc. 

We have learned how ‘‘ Jesus went about all Gali- 
lee, aioe. J in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and Aea/ing all manner of 
sickness” (drill on the text). 

Just as the great Helper long agocalled the twelve 
apostles to follow him and be his helpers, so to-day 
he calls you and me. (The older classes will appre- 
ciate the development of the following. ) 





F AITHFUL 
O BEDIENT 
LOVING 
LOYAL 

O PEN 
WILLING 
E ARNEST 
R EADY 

S TEADY 











(Erase all but the initials after drilling upon them.) 
Sing: 
‘** Follow, follow, I will follow Jesus ; 
Anywhere, everywhere, I will follow on,’’ etc, 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Providences are often acted parables. 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet needed by every teacher using this article, explaining the 
special features of Dr. Peshaah’s methods of teaching, onl edaselning 
suggestive lists of simple illustrative apparatus, with other valuable 
suggestions, may be obtained for two two-cent stamps from The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


F THE class ‘Life ’' and ‘* Journeys” have not 
been read to the class week by week, they may 
be read in whole or in part to-day. 

It is desirable that the class should master a synop- 
sis of events so far. Bring ina short list of the most 
important events, and tell the class you want them 
to construct on paper a table of ‘*‘ The Campaigns of 
Jesus, the Hero King.’’ Read off each literal event, 
and get them to suggest a corresponding descriptive 
phrase appropriate to the heroic idea. or example, 
the first column below gives the events which I named 
to my own class, the second column the phrases they 
suggested and wrote down. The headings indicate 
the main divisions of Jesus’ life. 


The Ministryin a Human The Education of Our 
Home King 


The birth of Jesus. The birth of the King. 
The visit of shepherds and The homage of peasants and 


kings. 

‘The child-king exiled by his 
rival. 

The boyhood of Jesus. The King’s boyhood. 

The young manhood as a car- The King’s youth as a laborer. 
penter. 

The visit to Jerusalem, 


magi. 
The flight into Egypt. 


The King visits his capital. 


The Opening Ministry The First Campaign 
The baptism. 

The temptation. 

The first friends. 

The cleansing of the temple. 
Helping John in Judza. 
The woman at the well. 


The King’s vow. 

The King’s first battle. 

The first recruits. 

The King cleans his palace. 

Helping his ally. 

The King's proclamation to 
outcasts. 


The Galilean Ministry 


The Galilean Campaign : 
of Service 


With his People. 


The King selects his head- 
quarters. 

The opposition of the Phari- The first revolt. 
sees. 

The choosing of the Twelve. 


The removal to Capernaum, 


The King appoints his gen- 
erals. 

The feeding of the five thou- The decisive battle of Beth- 
sand. s2zida. 

The journey to Pheenicia and The King in exile. 
Decapolis. 

The transfiguration. The King's coronation. 

The list is extended a little in advance to complete 
the Galilean ministry. My class found this table 
attractive, and seemed to remember it with ease. 

I reviewed the journeys up to the present, not only 
by the journey-book, but also by drawing with the 
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class, with three different colored crayons, an imita- 
tion of the chartin Kephart’s ‘* Public Life of Christ” 
(75 cents, This is well worth doing. Make the 
class tell you what to do next at each step. The 
Times or Underwood pictures, and the pages of the 
individual note-books, reviewed in order, will recall 
both the events and the journeys for the table and 
sketch above. 

The lessons may be reviewed more minutely by 
selected questions from each lesson, or by the teach- 
er's offering to be the scholar, and to answer any 
review questions the class may a re A page 
of paper may be divided into twelve squares, and, as 
each lesson is passed, a hasty sketch or a significant 
word may be inserted in its square to characterize 
that lesson. 

It is essential to show the class, more fully than 
last Sunday's descriptive lesson would admit, how 
we have reached by gradual ascent the hill-top of 
Jesus’ popularity, and that we begin now the descent 
(John 6 : 60, 66) to the despisal and rejection of men. 
State that we shall study now, not Jesus with the 
multitude, but Jesus mainly with the Twelve. Show 
how this rejection by the multitude was brought 
about, because Jesus was true to principle and pur- 
pose at whatever cost. 

The Times picture for this day should be used 
either as a title picture for the individual books, or 
inserted in books and lesson at the first visit to the 
temple. 

For next week require reports of information on 
Pheenicia, Tyre, and Sidon. 


Boston, 
% 
Where faith rises, forgiveness meets it, 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EGIN by explaining that the Gospels are not 
complete biographies of Jesus, but incidents 
remembered by his disciples and told for:one 

purpose (John 20: 30, 31); that these lessons have 
been chosen from the first three Gospels to be stu- 
died with that purpose. 

Next, ask your pupils to repeat the Golden Text 
for the quarter (Matt. 4: 23), and show them that 
they have been studying only the ministry in Galilee. 
Read again Stalker's ‘‘ Life of Christ,” chapters 1, 2, 
and 4. Divide the review into two parts. 

The Preparation. Use the Golden Text, and con- 
nect with each the central thought of the lesson. 

Lesson 1(Luke 2: 52). How did Jesus increase in 
stature ? (Luke 2: 40.) How did he increase in wis- 
dom ? (Luke 2: 46, 49,51.) How did he grow in favor 
with God ? (John 8:29; Mark 1:11.) How did he 
advance in favor with men? Show what his disposi- 
tion was from the beginning (Prov. 17:17; John 
15 :.13). 

What was necessary in order that the people of Gali- 
lee should be interested in Jesus? (Matt. 3:2.) What 
did John the Baptist mean by the .kingdom of hea- 
ven? How did he invite men to enter into it? 
Whom did he tell them to look for ? (Luke 3 : 15-17.) 

Why did Jesus goto hear John? (Matt. 3:13.) What 
did he see and hear after he had been baptized ? 
(Matt. 3: 16,17.) Did any one else see what Jesus 
saw ? (John 1 : 32, 34.) hy was he tempted after 
bis baptism ? (Luke 4: 1.) Beneribe his temptations, 
and show how they were connected with his mission 
as the Messiah. By what power did he conquer 
temptation ? (Luke4:14.) What did he learn through 
temptation ? (Heb. 5: 8.) 

His Ministry in Galilee. Lesson 4. How did he 
announce his mission to his neighbors in Nazareth ? 
(Luke 4: 17-21.) Why did they reject him? (John 1: 
11; Matt. 13: 55-58.) 

Why did he call disciples? (Mark 1:17.) By what 
means did he show them how to become fishers of 
men? (Luke §: 1-3.) How did he convince them that 
he could make them fishers of men? (Luke § : 4-9.) 

Where did he live after he was shut out of Naza- 
reth? What was his chief work there? (Luke 4: 
31, 32.) Where else did he do the same kind of 
work ? (Luke 4: 43, 44.) What made the greatest im- 
pression on the people ? (Luke 4: 40.) How was this 
a fulfilling of his mission ? 

What o did he show by healing men ? (Mark 
2: 10.) ow did he convince men thet he had this 
power? (Luke 5 : 24, 25.) What was the impression 

e made on the people ? (Luke 5: 26.) What imp~es- 
sion did he make on the leaders in the Jewish church ? 
(Luke 5 : 21.) 

What divine power did he claim besides the power 
to forgive sins ? (Luke6: 5.) Why did he encourage 
his disciples to break the Jewish law of the sabbath ? 
(Mark 2: 27.) What principle did he place higher 
than that law ? (Matt. 12: 7.) What limit did he place 
on sabbath work? (Matt. 12:12.) What was the effect 
on the Pharisees of his application of that principle ? 
(Luke 6: 11.) 

What was the occasion of Jesus’ preaching the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? (Luke 6: 12-19.) How did he 
teach his disciples to detect false prophets ? (Matt. 7 : 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION 


makes pale, thin children fat 
and chubby. Overcomes 
wasting tendencies and brings 
back rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes. 

It’s surprising how quickly 
children respond to Scott’s 
Emulsion, It contains just 
the element of nourishment 
their little bodies need. They 
thrive on it. . 

Even a few drops in the 
baby’s bottle have a notice- 
able effect for good. Nothing 
better than Scott’s Emulsion | 3 
for growing children. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 











The long-looked-for hymn-book. ae 
Just issued. 


NOorTHFIELD 
YMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


Por use in Evangelistic and Church Services, 
Conventions, Sunday- schools, and all Prayer 
and Social Meetings of the Church and Home. | 


It contains a very large number of most useful 
and singable sacred songs, both new and old, among 
which are 








MANY of the Sovartig ** Gospel Hymns "’ and | 


** Sacred Song 
MANY new cones: soon to become favorites. 
MANY church hymns and tunes, new and old 
ig the best American and English composers. 
MANY pieces especially usetul for evangelistic | 
pos convention choirs, and many for solo, 
duet, and quartet purposes. 


Cubstestaty bound in cloth, $25. 90 per 100. | 
. each per copy extra by mail. 


Before Now on the new hymn-book for your] | 
church you had better see 
RTHFIELD HYMNA 

A ements copy for examination sent A to any 

earnest inquirer on application. 














The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | 


Y, PRICE 


Easter Concert Exercises 
The Radiant Dawn The Birthd fH 
bd ay Bestortide — 


We will send samples of these five exercises on 
receipt of ro cts. Price, 2% cts. each ; $2 per 100. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street. Koston, Mass. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill. 
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The very latest 
translation of the 
Holy Scriptures is the 


Revised 
Bible 


It is praised by all critics for its 
Superior excellence. The Church 
Economist says that it is the ‘“‘most 
important volume that American 
scholarship has ever produced.”’ 

Teachers’, Reference and Text 
Editions, prices from 50c to $18.00. 

Soid by all booksellers, Send for Cata- 
dogue giving full particulars. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 £. 18th St., Hew York City 








CORNS Feenstra 


and the danger of blood-poisoning at- 
tached to it. The best way to remove 
corns is to use AeCORN SALVE. 
Safe, quick, sure, permanent. 1gc. 
at your druggist’s or by mail. 


|(Matt. 11: 


|—through preaching, 


| power of the Spirit. 
| war was wholly spiritual. 
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15-17.) Who did he say were his true | 
disciples ? (Matt. 7: 24.) Did all his | 

disciples remember this teaching ? (John 

13: 17,18.) Which of the dlisetples spe- 

cially mentioned it later ? (James 1 : 22.) 

What did James say of those who hear 

without doing ? (James I : 23, 24.) 

Were the disciples troubled because 
the Pharisees hated Jesus and sought to 
destroy him ? (John 11; 8-10.) Howdid 
he teach them to‘trust him in trouble ? 
Tell the story of his calming the storm, 
after they had been terrified by it. 
Did he mean to assure them that the 
Jews would not harm them ? (Luke 21: 
16-18.) What was his power over na- 
ture? (Psa. 107: 23-29; Mark 4: 41.) 
Who alone should those fear who trust 
in Christ? (Matt. 10: 28.) 

Did John the Baptist when he was in 
prison expect Jesus to deliver him? 
2-6.) Who killed John, and 
why? What reward for his suffering 
did he receive ? (Rev. 2: 10.) 

What was one reason for Jesus’ feed- 
% the hungry multitude ? (Mark 8: 2 

Was there any other reason ? 
aia he get food for them? What is his 
best gift to men ? John 6 : 32-35.) 


Boston, 


<4? 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Appeal to Galilee: A Review 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The first Gospel makes a logical di- 
vision of the active life of Jesus by 
drawing the dividing line at Peter's 
declaration of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
‘*From that time began Jesus to show” 
(Matt. 16: 21) opens a new series of 


ey the old series having begun with | 
14: The other Gospels suggest more | 


definitely the merely chronological or 
geegraphical divisions of his ministry: 
that to Judea, in Galilee, in Perzwa, and 
finally again at age a Our studies 
for this quarter have covered the larger 
and more eventful portion of the Gali- 
lean ministry: the period of self-presen- 
tation to the people and rulers and dis- 
|ciples. It was attained in varied ways, 
teaching, 
| healing; through the quiet influence of | 
a personality not to be accounted for in 
ordinary ways; through the manifesta- 
tion to his intimates of elements which 


|ever puzzled, thrilled, and challenged | 
Those intimates were | 
they who became slowly convinced. As | 


their attention. 


between scribes for leaders and Jesus | 
they came to have no hesitancy (John 
6:68). We may review this two years 
or less of activity with what sonnel 
under eight lines of thought: 

1. Jesus took a long time in preparing 
for his work. Those waiting years were 
unrecorded, but fruitful. When he did 


| begin, he did not hesitate. 


2. He did not begin his ministry until 


| assured of Divine appointment and sup- 


of the 
His panoply of 


port, and not until conscious 


3. His ministry was from the outset a 
very varied one. When one method of 
attaining his object seemed to accomplish 
little, he used another. 

4. He was thoughtful for every type 


| of social condition and for every type of 


mind. The rich and the poor, the Phari- 
see and the publican, the devotee and 
the ‘‘ sinner,” the respectable synagogue 
frequenter and the outcast,—each found 
him an aggressive and sincere friend. 

5. Not content with this miscellaneous 
work, he chose from his following a 
small circle of intimate associates to be 
his helpers, companions, and to become 
his interpreters and apostles. 

6. He formulated the law of the new 
kingdom in an effective way. 

7. He gradually made manifest his 
character and personality by his works 
of love and power and his words of 
grace. 

8. He made few followers, since the 
religious leaders were his enemies, and 
the common people were indifferent to 
his words. 








Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





At the end of the period his only 


How | 


and | 


ed it | 


hopeful outlook was in connection with 
the disciples. 


Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The best reference book will be the 
biblical narrative read straight through, 
—Mark 1-6 for a straightforward, dra- 
matic narrative; Matthew 1 to 15: 20, 
noting the tendency to group; and Luke 
1 tog: 17, noting the world-wide outlook. 
One might add Stalker, ‘‘ Life of Jesus 
Christ” (1-96), or Rhees, ** Life of Jesus” 
(1-137). 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR StuDY AND Discus- 
SION, 

| To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 

ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Duration of the Period. (1.) How 
much time is usually counted as having 
elapsed between the baptism and the 
| feeding of the five thousand? (2.) Into 
| what natural divisions does this period 
fall ? 
| 2. How Described? (3.) Which one 
| 
| 


of the Gospels relates the facts most 
nearly in their chronological order? (4.) 
Why do the others deviate from this 
order ? 

3. The Period of Popularity. (5.) 
W hat accounted for this wonderful popu- 
larity? (6.) Why were its results so 
meek 

The Choice of the Twelve. (7.) 
Wa as this a step forward, and why ? 

5. His Sel -Presentation. (8.) How 
did Jesus seek to set forth his personality } se 
to his disciples and followers ? 
| 6. The Rupture with the Leaders. 
| (9) Note the development of antago- 

nism between the leaders and Jesus. 
(10.) How was it brought to a decisive 
and permanent rupture ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 
{For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] 


‘*He came unto his own, and they 

that were his own received him not.” 

‘* We beheld his glory, glory as of the 
| only begotten from the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” 

“Of his fulness we all received, and 
| grace for grace.’ 
" Yate UNIVERSITY. 








| On a Ranch 
Woman Found the Pood That Pitted Her 


A newspaper woman went out to a 
Colorado ranch to rest and recuperate, 
and her experience with the food problem 
is worth recounting. 

‘‘The woman at the ranch was pre- 
eminently the worst housekeeper I have 
ever known,—poor soul, and poor me ! 

‘*I simply had to have food good, and 
plenty of it, for I had broken down from 
overwork, and was so weak I could not 
sit up over one hour atatime. I knew 
I could not get well unless I secured food 
I could easily digest, and that would sup- 
ply the greatest amount of nourishment. 

‘*One day I obtained permission to go 
through the pantry and see what I could 
find. Among other things I came across 
a package of Grape-Nuts which I had 
heard of, but never tried. I read the 
description on the package, and became 
deeply interested, so then and there I got 
a saucer and some cream, and tried the 
famous food. 

‘*It tasted delicious to me, and seemed 
to freshen and strengthen me greatly ; so 
I stipulated that Grape-Nuts and cream 
be provided each day, instead of other 
food, and I literally lived on Grape-Nuts 
and cream for two or three months. 

‘‘If you could have seen how fast I got 
well it would have pleased you and sur- 
prised you. Lamnow —s well and 
strong again, and know exactly how I 
got well, and that was on a aoe ——. 
that furnished me a powerful food 
could digest and make use of. 

‘*It seems to me no brain-worker can 
afford to overlook Grape-Nuts after 
my experience.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the miniature book, 
to Wellville,” 


** The Road 
in each package. 
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Pearline 


is 
Modern 
Soap 


first and best 
aid to cleanliness 
No other aid needed 
Physicians 
and Chemists 
commend tt 











We are Going te the 


Christian Endeavor Hotel, 

World’s Fair, 3t. Louis 
Because it will be tne svorers,haptist narters during the Exposition 

for Christian Endeavorers, faptist Y ome ne Fone Sunday 
Schools, Educators, ete. join’ Ground 

with street cars direct ww, Union tion to hotel. B: il 

wr rfect safety and comfort. Capac 8,000 daily ; 

Back t hiss 


torium 8 ed b ue of highest standing ; 
PS mane by t. Louis Cl ¢ harter Certi cates, mw 


A, on receipt of “et h Siler to reduce 
rate of $1.00 per da aa; by,for tod e. ‘ sha terats ets 
ing and ee Re 

Christian | ee Hotel and Auditorium 1 
CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. MO, 





ARE YOU SATISF! 
with your present position and coat, If not, write 
us for plan and booklet. We have openings for Man- 
agers, Secretaries, Advertising men, Salesmen, Book- 
keepers, etc. ying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. 
‘Technical Clerical, _ Executive men of all kinds. 


High grade exclusive 
‘APGOOD’S (Inc.) 
Suite 507" 309 Broadway, New York. 










Sil rnc omen wore cient rons 
MaAGic LANTERN S 


The brilliant portable ae t papere for illustrating 
Sermons, Lectures, and Lessons. — lec- 
ture sets, The Russo-Japanese War, The Great 

Baltimore Fire, The Panama Canal. Lantern 
slides for sale or rent. Lists free. Williams, Brown 
L& Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Dept. 4, Philadelphia. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and _ 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BLE, LOW Ri ce. 
L L s. ue FREE CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO Cine CINCINNATI. BE BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 6 


CHURCH BELLS anc'rexi 


and PEALS 
peer Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE. BELL 


THE, GENUINE ENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highe — class bells in the Soy 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., 


1 CAN SELL YOUR RGkaaTY 


at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies wood Dayton, O 























Listen to emi and Geta 


HARTSHORN 


The only shade roller that is 
sure fo last, to rum even and to 


never spoil your shades, The 
genuine bears this signature, 














Try thom for COUGHS COLDS. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE 
THROAT and HOARSENESS. 


imitations. ik ch Maram. d 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 27 





- The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer | 


March 27, 1904. Jesus’ Work for His | 


Own Country; What I Can Do for | 
Mine (Matt. 4 : 23-25; 23: 37)- 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Seek national purity (Prov. 14: 28- 


4). 
TUES.- “Gate spirituality (Amos § : 14-17). 
WED. —Obey our rulers (Titus 3: 1-8). 
THURS.—Enlighten immigrants (2 Chron. 
6 : 32, 33). 
Fri.—An old-time patriot (Neh. 1: 1-11). 
SAT.—Paul's love of countrymen ( Rom. 10: 
I-11). 


j 











Bring facts about needs of foreigners in | 
cities. } 

Bring facts about needs of negroes and In- 
dians. 

Bring facts about needs of new towns. 


HE first and best thing which each | 


of us can do for our country is to | 

be each a good man or a good | 
woman. The health and power of the 
nation is in the character of its citizens. 
Wealth, commerce, railroads, schools, do 
not constitute the glory and strength of 
the land. It is an evil land or a good, a 
failure or a success, according as its 
citizens are low-minded, vicious, narrow- 
spirited, or pure, large-hearted, and 
righteous. My first service of my 
country is to be a law-abiding, upright, 
God-fearing man. 


The next thing is to have one’s home 
a center. of love and unselfishness and 
order and health. The nation is in good 
shape when all its homes are well 
ordered and wholesome. As Henry W. 
Grady said, the power and strength of 
the nation are in its citizens and their 
homes: ‘*The love of home—deep 
rooted and abiting—that blurs the eyes 
of the dying soldier with. the visions of 
an old homestead amid green fields and 
clustering trees ; that follows the busy 
man through the clamoring world, per- 
sistent though put aside, and at last 
draws his tired feet from the highway 
and leads him through shady lanes and 
well-remembered paths until, amid the 
scenes of his boyhood, he gathers up the 
broken threads of his life and owns the 
soil of his conqueror,—this, this lodged 
in the heart of the citizen, is the saving 
principle of our government. We note 
the barracks of our standing army, with 
its rolling drum and its fluttering flag, 
as points of strength and protection. 
But the citizen, standing in the doorway 
of his home, contented on his threshold, 
his family gathered about his hearth- 
stone, while the evening of a well-spent 
day closes in scenes and sounds that are 
dearest, he shall save the republic when 
the drum tap is futile and the barracks 
are exhausted.” 

« 

When our own characters and homes 
embody these ideals, our next duties are 
to the people and communities through- 
out the world which need the same 
transformation. 


Immigrants from Europe are still pour- 
ing into the land at the rate of one mil- 
lion per year. It is good to have them 
come. The country has room for them 
and needs them, and its freedom and 
Christianity will be their salvation, if we 
tactfully reach out to them. Are we 
doing this? In Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, for instance, the throng 
from Southern and Eastern Europe now 
amounts to one-fifth of the population of 
a million or more. Then there are the 
negroes, who came out of slavery four 
millions strong. They now number 
eight millions, after forty years of free- 
dom. Are they to be lifted to the level 
of the national ideals, or to be left ina 
slavery to ignorance worse than their 
actual slavery because it lacks disci- 
pline and restraint? One-fifth, roughly, 
of the population of the country is in 
cities of eight thousand or more inhab- 
itants. The denser the population, the 


| have can give. 


People’s meeting 
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| more difficult the maintenance of the | 
(old American ideals, and the greater 
| the peril of childhood. 


< 
For our own country’s sake all these 
must be reached. And the people in 
the rural counties of our most Christian 
states are almost as needy. Only thir- 
teen per cent of the population of Wash- 


ington County, Pennsylvania, is in the | 

And only those who | 
If we are not a Christian | 
people, how can we do our work for the | 


Sunday-schools. 


world ? 


An outline program for the Young | 
or March 27, which | 
| has =< good features, has been is- | 
| sued by the 

|of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. | 
| It is entitled ‘‘ Jesus’ Work for His Own 


Young People’s Department 


Country.” Copies will be sent on ap- 


plication to Miss M. Josephine Petrie, | 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
oe 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


(Continued from page 146) 








FT. RECOVERY, O.—Will you give me seve- 
tal names which are appropriate for a class of 
young ladies in our Sunday-school ?—S. 


If you will send to the David C, Cook | 


Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois, for their an- 
nual catalog, you will find on pages 29, 30, 
and 31 a large number of suggested class 
names, together with emblems to be used in 
class pins. This is a much larger list than I 
can give you here in answer to this question, 


TORONTO.—Where can I get samples of di- 
plomas and other material of this kind used in 
the Sunday-school? I wish especially to know 
about those which encourage the attendance 
of the scholars ?-—~D. Mc. 

Nearly all denominational publishing houses 
have diplomas to bestow upon scholars who 
have done a certain amount of work in the 
Sunday-school, The Robert Raikes diplo- 
mas are very popular now. They are pub- 
lished by the World Sunday-school Supply 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN.—Will you kindly write me a 
paper on the qualifications of a Sunday-school 
teacher ?—I. M. M. R. 

This is too large an undertaking for this 
pagicular department of the paper, but there 
are many articles from time to time in the 
Times that will answer the question thor- 
oughly. I suggest, however, that you secure 
Hamill’s ‘* Sunday - School Teacher’’ (50 
cents), and ‘* The Teaching Problem,’’ by 
Axtell (50 cents), If you would like a larger 
book, get Trumbull’s ‘* Teaching and Teach- 
ers’? ($1.25). I am sure that any one of 
these will give you all the information you 
desire on this subject. , 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Will vou kindly let me 
know whether there are any cards or papers pub- 
lished with a beginners’ course for the children 
to take away with them into their homes? Also 
please let me know, if possible, where to send 
for such a publication.—E. C. 

Troy, N. Y.—Are the uncolored pictures 
ready yet for the beginners’ class? and, if so, 
where could I get them ?—M. d. G. 

The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, pub- 
lishes uncolored pictures for the new two-year 
Beginners’ Course,—large ones for the teach- 
ers, and small ones for the pupils. The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, issues similar cards for 
the children. The David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Illinois, furnishes the weekly 
illustrated lesson card for beginners to take 
home, and also a symbolic sewing-card. 


NEENAH, WIs.—Have you any course of 
study of the Bible for a normal class of girls 
from eighteen to twenty? I do not mean sup- 
plemental lessons, but a training to teach the 
Bible as a whole, the course to continue with- 
out the International Lessons for six months, — 
Miss M. E. H 

See the answer to J. A. G., in this column 
of The Sunday School Times for October 31. 
In addition to that list, Henry T. Sell’s 
** Bible Study by Periods ’’ (35 and 60 cents), 
‘** Bible Studies in the Life of Christ’? (25 
and 50 cents), ‘‘Supplemental Bible Stud- 
ies’’ (25 and §0 cents), ‘‘ Bible Study by 
Books ’’ (35 and 60 cents), and ‘‘ Bible Study 
by Doctrines’’ (25 and §0 cents), would be 
helpful. The two prices refer to the works 
in paper and cloth, and they can be fur- 
nished by the Times at these prices. 





In 
Case of 


Accident 


be prompt to apply Pond’s Extract— 
the old family doctor; its soothing 
and healing powers are marvelous. 
It relieves burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, soreness, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, sunburn, 
bites, frostbite, stings ; stops nose- 
bleed, toothache, earache, bleeding 
lungs, hemorrhages, and pains. Keep 
a bottle of Pond'’s Extract handy— 
there's a feeling of security about it. 
For sixty years your grandparents 
and parents have used it and have 
never been disappointed. 

Watered witch hazel 
is cheaper than Pond's 
Extract, and for that 
reason is offered 
sometimes as a substi- 
tute—you'll be disap- 
pointed if you accept 
it. If you want to be 
helped get Pond's 
Extract. 

Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles under buff wrappers 


NO SUBSTITUTE 


ce 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 ets Five or more copies, either to 

e separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$1.00 One copy, or any number of 


copies less than five, will be sent 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 


One free copy addi- 
tional will be allowed 


Free Copies 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| 75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunduy School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, F.. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tome paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application 


THE SUNDAY ScHoor Times Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sa een LACKBOARD OmMP’¥ 
MANFRS. OF ENDLESS BAND"* & OTHER 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. °9, FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2nd STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 





you need anything of the sort, this 
month. 


G3 S—_e—_leeleeeeleeeeeet 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 2s5c. 








The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 





Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any o1 all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about —— required in church, school, and :lass. When 

irectory is the surest guide. 
One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


PAA 


It appears once a 
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VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE_VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 





OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


POPOL 


<2 
. Thes aps cover all Biblical te ' —— . . 
Palestine Geography, end “are ac cepted r ( =—, I ulpit Furniture, 
; thority, conts a Be 2 i * “ 
Western Asia " eoundiscecarian, the ony a ) = ee Lodge Furniture, 
Egypt and Sinai sew mony is essential " the oP and 
’ co ylessons. Special terms 
St. Paul's to Sabbath-schoole for these ¢ Shoe Store Settees 
Teavels a § 81 Causeway St , Boston 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. ¢ Send for new catalogs. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 








82,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sundsy from 


CA RMI NA DAY SCHOOL 


The best S. 5S. Hymnal published. 
copy free for examination. 


Returnable 
Price, $24 00 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Pifth Ave., N. Y. 


FOR THE SUN- 


WHAT IS DAUS'’ TIP-TOP? 
— . To prove that Daus’ “ Tip- 
Top ”’ is the best and simplest 
device for making 100 copies 
from pen-written and so 
copies from typewritten 
original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap 
size, without deposit, 
on ten (10) days’ trial, 
Price, $7.50, less trade discount of 337% per cent, 
or $5 net. The Felix F. Daus Duplicator Co., 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York City. 















‘* Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free 

Publishers of the New ntury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-schoo! paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite lor the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 





20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

Our experience is at your service. All questions 
cheerfully answered. Send dimensions for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 








INDIVIDUA 


in your own home? We will send a 


o 
list of over 1500 churches where our 
Individual 
us 


ed Trial outfit free to any church, 
OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23. Rochester, N. Y. 


SANITARY COMMUNION 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the com- 
munion table which 





n you would not tolerate 


Communion Cups are 

































THE MAYOR 7” 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around, 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And 60 he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. rag 4 important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


UNITED ‘ aan 
STATES ** 


that “~- 




















H OTE 7 BOSTON, 


MASS. 


Only two blocks from Southern Terminal | 
Station. American and European plans. 

Rates: American Plan, $2.50 per day and | 
upwards for each person; European Plan, | 
$1.00 per day and upwards for each person, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


**Doeth Good”’ 
And Addeth no Sorrow 





































found a drink ‘that doeth good and add- 
eth no sorrow.’ 

‘For many years I had been troubled 
with stomach trouble, sleeplessness, and 
various other ills, and although I had 
been constantly treated I got almost no 
relief. 

‘*‘IT have always been a great worker, 
with many cares, and often in the morn- 
ing I would feel unequal to my daily 
tasks. Sol would drink a good stiff cup 
of coffee, of which I was very fond, and 
then for two or three hours afterwards I 
would feel so smart and buoyant, and 
keyed up to such a high note, that I could 
undertake ‘most anything. But along 
about eleven o'clock the reaction would 
begin, and leave me stranded on a lounge 
until dinner time. “Then I would get a 
cup of tea to tide me over the afternoon. 
So it went on for a number of years, and 
the great wonder is that I did not collapse 


altogether. I must have had a good 
constitution. Every month I got alittle 
° worse. 


‘* At last, and with great reluctance, I 
was forced to the conclusion that it was 
coffee that was the chief cause of my 
many troubles. So I looked the matter 
up carefully, quit the coffee and began 
the use of delicious Postum ; the wisdom 
of this change was soon shown in a ma- 
terial improvement in my health. 


and steady all of the time.” 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


‘‘T am an old lady, and had used cof- 
fee all my life, until a year ago, then I | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Just Plain 
Everyday Bo 


WANTED 


Any Bright Boy, Big or Little; 
no matter where he lives, can 
make money after school hours on Fridays 
and on Saturdays SELLING 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Many boys are earning from $8.00 to $15.00 a week at this 
work. You can do the same. The work is easy. No money 
required to begin. We take all the risk. 

To any boy who will try the plan we will send 10 copies of 
the magazine free of charge, to be sold at 5 cents each. After 
that all that is required at wholesale price. 

Start this week. Write to-day for the magazines and get to 
work at once. With the POSTS we will send a booklet, “How 

Boys Make Money,” written by some of our most successful 
boys. It will tell you how to get the best results. 


IN CASH AND A TRIP TO THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 
$250 as Extra Prizes for those who do Good Work 
as Next Month, as well as other prizes, such as 

Baseball Outfits, Football Suits, Punching Bags, etc. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AMM Aron Street, Philadelphia 
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Sabes Labor 
Temper, Time 


Light heart, light work and whiter 
muslin are the happy combinations of 
conditions that follow he use of 


Kingsford’s 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


because it never disappoints—never varies 
in quality cr results. Makes the muslin 
firm, elastic and Cirt-resistive; keep- 

ing it clean longer and requiring 
less labor at the ironing. Cheap- 
est because purest. A starch 
that has body to it. 


Sold by all dealers. 


OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
























| to the South and Southwest 


‘*Since I have been using Postum I do 
not have that unnatural elation and con- 
sequent reaction, and the craving for the 
stimulant has left me. I am now strong 
Name given | dining-car service. 


Look in each package for the famous 





Brush them 


ON 
| oem YOur teeth, 
Wyeeennnel® § 

Ye € 


PseiFOa,s 


¢ 
°eec0ee"” 


DENTIFRICES because 

its early and habitual 

use Makrs the teeth 
into veritable Kows oF PEARLS. 
Sample Bottle Free, 


Address, 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


25 cents at Druggists. 
















The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of 
the finest mechanical devices invented since 


the beginning of this industry. The 


Two-Speed Gear 
Chainless Bicycle 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on 
pedal, to change from high to low gear for 
hill climbing and difficult roads. 


POPE MFC. CO. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Columbia Cleveland Tribune Crawford 
Western Department, Chicago, Il. 
Crescent Rambler Monarch Imperial 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


and pay you well—to place your investments 
with us. We deal in the highest and best 
paying class of securities, and on receipt of 
request from you, will send a brief outline 
of a well-established Boston firm who are 
offering, through us, a small block of stock 
earning 7 per cent. 

Parties desiring information regarding any 
listed or unlisted securities should write to us 
and we will send promptly accurate informa- 
tion without cost. Vf you want to sell any of 
your holdings, let us hear from you. 


ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Dealers in High Grade Investments 
Dept. D, 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

















16 superb, strong, hardy plauts—on (their own 
roots. No two alike—best sclection from 1,000 
varieties, Sent by mail, postpaid, auywhere 
ia the United States for $1.0). Orders booked for 
delivery when directed. We make thisinducement + 
to further spread the fame of D. & O, roses. The 
collection includes two great Roses, Philadel- 
hia Rambler and that great Rose Clotilde 











THE SHORT LINE! 





is the Norfolk & Western Ry. 





| 

Solid train Washington to Memphis. Through 
| Pullman sleeping-cars New York to New Or- 
leans, New York to Memphis, via Philadelphia, 
| Baltimore, Washington, Lynchburg, Roanoke, 
| Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga. Excelent 
Address for further infor 
mation, 

L..J. Evwis, E.P. A. 
398 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. B. BEVILL,G. P.A. 
Roanoke, Va. 





upert, Ali will bloom this season. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Mention this paper and we 
will send a return check for Bic which 
we will accept as cash on a future order. 
Free with every order and also toall who 
will write for it, our New Guide to 





















